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When I first saw the Report of the Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature (in 1914) and discovered that gerunds were to be 


" distinguished from infinitives, I sighed; for I had been used to 


classifying by function, and I wanted one name for that one sub- 
stantive use of a verbal. But I gave up my preference. “If,” 
said I, ‘the C.G.N. recommends gerunds, I am going to learn to 
teach them.” Doubtless that little episode is typical of what ten 
thousand of us did with thirty or forty thousand of our personal 
crotchets. We believed in uniformity, believed in the Committee, 
wished to be loyal to it, and gladly made our sacrifices. Today 
we realize even more than then how huge and vexatious was the 
task, how conscientiously it was performed, and how desirable is 
allegiance to it. 

But every year shows more clearly that allegiance has become 
merely a matter of principle: we feel the duty, but we must doubt 
the benefit. In six years our Constitution of Grammar has come 
to seem almost medieval. The work of the C.G.N. had the ill 
fortune to be prepared as a foundation for old conditions and will 
not support the new building that we suddenly find ourselves 
obliged to design. (1) It was laid to support the heavy weight of 
Greek, Latin, and German—which have almost ceased to have 
any weight in the high schools. (2) It was laid according to the 
architecture of all-embracing scholarship; and now we are building 
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according to the plans of simple mother-tongue needs. (3) Only 
two teachers of English were on the Committee, and one of these had 
small experience of the secondary classroom. (4) There was little 
recognition of the fact that nomenclature must often be determined 
by such classroom demands as sequence of topics and preliminary 
definition. (5) The Committee had in mind the teaching of 
formal grammar; recent textbooks show a demand for informality 
and a tendency to display structure for simple rhetorical purposes. 
(6) An essay could be written to show what a gulf has been opened 
between former grammatical needs and the needs of 1920. 

As a teacher, standing on this side of the gulf, I wish to testify 
as concisely as possible about the ways in which the old Report 
proves wrong for classroom practice, to furnish evidence of the 
radical changes that will be necessary when some new committee 
undertakes revision. I shall omit the many points raised by 
Professor Wannamaker in the Journal for February, 1915; but 
I should like to repeat his sentiments and to adopt them for this 
article: ‘Earnest thanks are due to the Committee... .. Iam 
limited to the unpleasant task of adverse comment.”’ 

1. A classification of case-forms is a needless perplexity for 
English. “Common case-form”’ is really a name for “a gram- 
matical phenomenon which does not exist in English.”’ It is as 
bewildering to children as it is perfectly logical to grarhmarians. 
Case in English grammar is a matter of use; in one of the uses 
there is a change of form. 

2. On page 2 ‘“‘possessive,’’ “reciprocal,” etc., appear as 
classifications co-ordinate with “personal,” “relative,” etc. 
So for the adjectives on page 3. 

3. Do teachers find it worth while to subdivide intransitive 
verbs into complete and linking? I have never seen the value. 
What does “impersonal”? mean in reference to the person of an 
English verb? (Page 4.) 

4. On page 4 we are told that an infinitive is a substantive; 
on page 35 we see it displayed as two kinds of modifier. Was 
the committee careless? See paragraph 22 below. 

5. On page 4 the distinction proposed between a gerund and 
a noun is unteachable. I do not mean that it is extremely diffi- - 
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cult; it is absolutely unteachable, even to a class of linguists. 
Any class can decide whether an img word has some verbal force 
remaining in it; no teacher can determine the point at which 
“verbal force no longer predominates.’’ No mind can set up any 
measurement that will fit any other mind’s measure of “‘predomi- 
nant.’’ Does 51 per cent predominate ? or 60 per cent? or 75 per 
cent? This is no attempt at humor. I have recently seen two 
friendly teachers in an argument about ‘“‘a rustling in the bushes 
caused by a deer’’; to one this was decidedly verbal; to the other 
it was hardly verbal at all. 

6. On page 5 is the most curious feature of the Report: no 
classification of adverbs. This lack seems to me as logical as 
it is practical, for our old friends “time,” “manner,” and “degree”’ 
are not grammatical distinctions. At this point the Committee 
advised us against non-grammatical classification. Yet elsewhere 
in the Report there is a plethora of non-grammatical distinctions— 
e.g.: the moods on page 10, pronouns on 2 and 15, adjectival clauses 
24-26, and “mood-ideas’’ 30-34. In two other passages (pages 
13 and 36), and in footnotes on 5, 8, and 12, this kind of wisdom is 
tendered. The conscientious follower of the Report must infer, 
therefore, that “identifying adjectives,’ “adherent” modifying, 
and “assumptive clause” are important. 

7. On pages 5 and 20 we are told that the infinitive is “usu- 
ally”? substantive. Of course, as Professor Wannamaker has said, 
this is untrue. Anyone can prove to his own satisfaction in half 
an hour that the modifying uses are quite as numerous as the sub- 
stantive uses. 

8. The practical wisdom of page 13 declares that “many 
words are indeterminate when standing alone,”’ illustrating with 
enough, which is not any part of speech until it is in a sentence. 
This most vital truth for grammar-teaching is vitiated on page 7 by 
saying that “a word commonly classed as one part of speech is 
sometimes used with the force of another’’; on page 19 by speaking 
of “adverbs used to introduce subordinate clauses”; and on page 
20 by expatiating upon “adjective and adverbs used substantively.” 

g. The parts of speech are listed on page 1; on page 7 another 
- part of speech is defined—“ expletive. ”’ 
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ro. Are “phrasal participle’ (page 5) and “verb-phrase”’ 
(page 10) consistent ? 

11. Although not a line was given to uses of the adverb, six 
lines were given (page 12) to uses of the adverbial infinitive. 

12. Though not a line was used for discussing meanings of 
adverbs, the meaning of stone’s throw was declared (page 14) to 
make the term possessive ‘‘clearly wrong.’’ The clearness of this 
wrong is not apparent unless we start with the definition that 
“‘ possessive denotes ownership.’’ Most of us never enter upon such 
subtleties of mere meaning, but get along very well with the Century 
definition: ‘‘expresses possession and other derived relations.” 

13. This same deference to subtleties of meaning was shown 
by saying (page 14) that ‘‘indirect object will hardly serve for 
father in ‘Spare your father such a grief.’”” Yet Whitney and 
Kittredge (fairly sensitive judges) call this an indirect object. 
Neither of these great grammarians felt the need of “secondary 
object” to explain “taught me French.’”’ Indeed we can hardly 
believe our senses when we find the Report recommending three 
different analyses and names for the mere thought-contents of 
“give me money,” “‘spare me grief,’’ and “teach me French.” 

14. We are told on page 15 that ‘“‘words like my and your 
present a peculiar difficulty.” There is no difficulty that I could 
ever discover in teaching thirteen-year-old boys. Just as they 
easily learn that some is an adjective in ‘‘some money” and a 
pronoun in “give me some,’’ so they could readily distinguish 
between “‘/is money” and ‘“‘give me But the Committee 
created a very real difficulty, an insuperable one, when it required 
that his should sometimes be called an adjective, while John’s 
should always be called a noun—with a different name! Mere 
human teachers have to help pupils by simple and invariable 
analogies; they must teach pronouns as “noun-like words’’; and 
since there is no functional difference between “his hat” and 
“‘ John’s hat,’’ they dare not perplex young minds and violate their 
own canon law by insisting that there is a difference. One solution 
sure to be presented to any new committee will be, “Call them both 
adjectives, since both qualify nouns.’’ That sounds right. But 
then the bright pupil will come upon “little John’s hat” and will 
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insist that little is an adverb because it modifies the adjective 
John’s. The fact is that at a few points our canon of classifying 
by function fails us (e.g., adverbial nouns may not be called adverbs, 
because they are modified by adjectives). The possessive of 
John is not an adjective; therefore the possessive of he must not 
be called an adjective if we seek for simplicity and consistency. 
I have heard of a publisher who put the C.G.N. inconsistency 
into a book and thereby roused a storm of protest from practical 
teachers. I also know that three French teachers have urged me 
to teach that my is an adjective, because they wanted me to 
establish a parallel where no parallelism exists. 

15. A striking illustration of how antique the Report already 
is may be seen on page 16: “When the words are called possessive 
adjectives, the mistake of writing his or its with an apostrophe 
will be less likely to be made.” In the first place, though I have 
seen it’s thousands of times, I have never seen /i’s. In the second 
place, the whole burden of the Economy Committee’s grammar 
report in the Journal for March, 1919, and of Professor Wilcox’s 
article in the same number, is that such theoretical knowledge has 
no perceptible effect in eradicating bad habits of spelling. 

16. On page 16 mine is called a possessive adjective, but in 
modern English it never is an adjective. 

17. What percentage of teachers or text-makers have used 
“relative’’ and “absolute” superlative? (Page 16.) 

18. The ancient and foreign influences in the Report stand 
out on page 17: “‘ Many verbs are capable of being used with either 
transitive or complete force.’’ The fact in English is that almost 
all verbs may be used in both ways. And apparently any verb 
is “capable” of being used in both ways, if we may trust to Endy- 
mion, where we find the following used with direct objects: stare, 
peep, bubble, cower, snort, droop, twinkle. In the Century’s quota- 
tions are to be seen two cases of seem without any predicate nomina- 
tive. 

19. The gerund is said (page 18) to be “quite different’’ from 
the infinitive. If this “quite’”’ means “entirely,’’ then I must 
quit teaching grammar, for I can hardly see any functional dis- 
tinction. If “ quite’? means “somewhat,” the difference is too 
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small for me to impart to pupils—except as a mere matter of form. 
How remote 1913 is from 1920 we see in this division of verbal 
noun-functions: the Economy Committee’s grammar report 
questioned the advisability of distinguishing even between noun 
and adjective. functions. 

20. A page and a half is devoted to a most intricate dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘determinative’’ adjective clauses, but only two lines 
are given (page 25) to adverb clauses. Why the mysterious 
brevity with one subject (which is vastly more in need of comment) 
and the mysterious prolixity with the other? Were adverbs taboo 
in the Committee’s discussions? There was real need for one 
verdict. Is the following italicized clause adverbial or substantive: 
“We are glad that you did’’? 

21. We are told on page 29 that king is a predicate in “It 
is the king.”’ This may be true. But if so, how are we to deter- 
mine whether i¢ is used “with purely introductory force” or with 
such adulterated force that it may be called a real subject? No 
authority has ever told us. 

22. The most ambiguous section is “‘uses of the infinitive” 
on page 35; for here we see a full exhibit of the adjectival and 
adverbial uses of a part of speech that is substantive on page 4. 
There are five possible explanations. (1) The Committee thought 
of these modifying uses as exceptional, like adverbial nouns. If so, 
then infinitives are still substantive, just as adverbial nouns are 
nouns. But no text-makers have understood page 35 in that way; 
they have interpreted it to mean, ‘‘An infinitive is an undefined 
verbal that is used like a noun, an adjective, an adverb, and a verb.”’ 
It is incredible that the Committee could have designed to make a 
definition of an infinitive impossible. (2) The Committee could 
come to no agreement, and so decided to leave pages 4 and 35 
contradictory. This is fanciful. (3) The Committee ignorantly 
supposed that modifying uses were negligible for the brief synopsis 
on page 4. This is barely possible, but is entirely out of keeping 
with the meticulous completeness of all the rest of that page. 
(4) The Committee merely forgot to supply the logical link be- 
tween pages 4 and 35. This is perfectly possible. (5) The Com- 
mittee considered that there was no need of a logical link which 
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could be supplied in every dictionary and every (?) grammar 
published before 1913. This is almost surely the case, for it would 
be in keeping with the whole design of presenting lists of terms 
without preliminary definition. The next report must supply 
the link. It is furnished in a well-known scholarly text published 
while the Committee was deliberating; the treatment of infinitives 
in this book corresponds precisely to the arrangement in the 
Report. I refer to Kittredge and Farley’s Advanced Grammar. 
On page 132 the infinitive is defined as ‘‘a verb-form that has some 
of the properties of a noun”’; pages 132-36 discuss these noun uses; 
pages 136-37 discuss “the infinitive as a modifier.” To the 
casual observer these two aspects are presented without logical 
connection, but the link is furnished in fine print on page 136: 
“This use [as modifier] is due to the fact that the infinitive with to 
is really a prepositional phrase.’”’ This is obvious enough; it is a 
commonplace of grammar; it is the explanation to be found in 
Mitzner, Whitney, Sweet, Jespersen, and a dozen lesser grammars; 
it is in every dictionary (see the Jnternational under to); no diction- 
ary speaks of infinitives as anything but verbal nouns; scholars 
like Earle, Greenough and Kittredge, R. G. White, and Lounsbury 
speak of infinitives only asnouns. Yet the Report seems to say that 
the Committee tried to overturn a definition so universally accepted. 

23. On page 36 teachers are warned against “insistent analy- 
sis’’ of the infinitive. The warning is interpreted thus: “It is 
advised that, in elementary teaching, the first step be to determine 
whether a given example is substantive, adjectival, adverbial, or 
predicative; and that no second step be taken, unless it be,”’ etc. 
How far removed this is from present ways of thinking may be 
measured by comparing it with a footnote of the grammar report 
of March, 1919: “‘One member has proposed as a further essential: 
verbals distinguished as noun and adjective.’”’ The Economy 
Committee is doubtful about even that first big step that is taken 
before we arrive at that second big step that is taken before we 
begin to analyze infinitives. (Would an exclamation mark be 
undignified here ?) 

24. “‘Determining whether an infinitive is substantive or 
predicative” is an operation that sounds to us nowadays like 
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‘determining whether east is east or west.’? What does “predica- 
tive” mean? If it means, as an honest word should, “making a 
statement,” then our infinitive is transformed into a verb, and 
so vanishes from a lesson in infinitives. If it means “forming 
a clause,” it denies both of the fundamental definitions of clause 
and infinitive; it refutes the whole purpose of the modern teach- 
ing of verbals; it will drive teachers to explaining an infinitival 
mystery by reference to a clausal mystery; it will compel textbooks 
to teach clauses before verbals. 

With this ruthless breach of a faith pledged to childhood com- 
pare the practical conscientiousness of the latest grammar report: 
“Through sharp distinction here between verb and verbal, which 
does not assert, and in no other way, can pupils learn to distinguish 
consciously the clause from the phrase or other group of words.”’ 

Teachers can understand that. It is a statement about the 
facts of real life, which brings out like a flash of sunlight the pale 
unreality of the old Report. It must startle even an observer who 
has small experience of ninth-grade work. Yet it is not such glaring 
revelations that are most convincing to the eye of the mere practical 
teacher. The great and pervasive unreality is on every page, dull 
and hard to light up. We see and feel—we teachers—and we hardly 
know how to analyze. We look through the earlier pages, seeing 
the important items ‘‘accusative-dative,’’ “past future tense,” 
“subject substantive,’ “neutral conditions less vivid’”—and we 
know, though we may not be able to convey our knowledge, that 
all is wrong. We shake our heads and say, “‘They didn’t under- 
stand. There must be a new report.” 
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THE REVOLUTION IN THE FIELD OF STAMMERING 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 
Pasadena, California 


It seems to be a characteristic of revolutions that they are 
frequently well under way before the public realizes what is going 
on. Shortly before the Great War broke out a few copies of Dr. 
Albert Liebmann’s Die psychische Behandlung von Sprachstérungen 
reached this country, and then the embargo shut off further copies; 
so it is perfectly comprehensible that the revolutionary character 
of its contents is not yet realized. Evidently even Dr. Liebmann 
himself did not realize the great import of his remark concerning the 
stammerer, “If he has to speak, he becomes excited and makes vol- 
untary efforts intended to bring out the ‘difficult’ sound, but which 
actually obstruct it.’’ Indeed, the complete application of the 
theory of conscious interference with automatic speech was sub- 
sequently made in this country, although the original view was 
first published in Germany. Probably no better means of showing 
the sufficiency of this new theory can be found than to round out 
with it the article by Mr. Mones in the English Journal for January, 
1919. 

Mr. Mones says, “‘ The nature of stuttering seems to be a cramp 
or tetanus of some respirational muscle or organ, or some vocal 
muscle or organ, induced at first by some malignant nervous dis- 
order and made permanent by habituation.”” Evidently a little 
revision of this view is necessary, because association and imitation 
are inducing causes of stammering, but they cannot be classed as a 
“malignant nervous disorder.’’ Let us assume a revision and then 
prove that the revision is acceptable. It will have three parts, 
namely: (1) a temporary inducing cause which prompts conscious 
interference with automatic speech; (2) an accumulating fear of 
speech difficulty arising from the undue attention attracted by the 
convulsive interference; (3) further conscious efforts made in 
order to avoid the imaginary difficulty. 
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Let Mr. Mones elucidate this. Hesaysofthestammerer, “.. . . 
if he is trying to say a word beginning with or b, he may compress 
his lips tightly and be unable to utter a sound.” Let the reader 
compress his lips and try to utter something. He will find him- 
self, to all appearances, stammering. Of course his action is not 
prompted by a fear of speech difficulty. If it was, he would be a 
genuine stammerer; and every time the fear of speech difficulty 
came uppermost in his mind he would stammer, whereas every time 
the fear was in abeyance his normal speech would assert itself; and 
this alternation of impeded speech and fluent speech would consti- 
tute the “‘intermittence”’ characteristic of the disorder. Evidently 
the convulsive efforts—the pressing together of the lips, the holding 
of the breath, the pressing of the tongue against the teeth or palate, 
any of the stammerer’s efforts to speak—are voluntary.’ With . 
the so-called “‘tetanus’”’ accounted for by a voluntary effort, the 
revision of Mr. Mones’s description of stammering seems to agree 
with his views. He frequently notes the habit nature which is 
evident in (2), the repeated and accumulating fear, and (3) the 
repeated effort; and he notes the transitoriness of the inducing 
cause (“ .. . . the stuttering of an adult has become largely in- 
dependent of its inducing nervous derangement and has settled 
into a habit.”—Mones). Incidentally, note the remarkable 
verification of the revised view by Dr. Bryant: “‘In fact the cause 
or causes may have long since passed away but the effects remain 
as more or less of a mental or physical habit, or both.” Mr. Mones 
seems to merge the inducing cause (1) with the continuing cause 
(2), and he believes that psychoanalysis may at least reduce them; 
but there is a fairly distinct demarcation between the inducing 
cause and the accumulating fear of speech difficulty. One of the 
least distinct demarcations is between the long debility induced by 
scarlet fever and the accumulating fear. Then the nervousness 
due to the fever may readily be mistaken for the nervousness due 
to the hampered speech. But by the time the psychoanalyst 
appears on the scene, he is probably too late to reduce the fever, 

*“Physical stammering is purely voluntary.’”’—Bluemel: Stammering and Cog- 
nate Defects of Speech, 1, 264. 

2 Some Speech Disorders, p. 15. 
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and neither his art nor any other will reduce the fear caused by 
continued indulgence in the impeding speech efforts. Nothing but 
fluent speech will reduce that fear, although it may be allayed 
temporarily by anything which attracts the stammerer’s attention 
from it, such as hypnotism, suggestion, time-beat, whistling, count- 
ing, swearing (Mones cites praying), and so on. However, if the 
stammering is restrained, the fluent speech induced by these artifices 
gradually restores the stammerer’s confidence and brings about 
recovery, especially if the practice is begun early. Professor John 
G. Murdoch overcame his stammering in childhood by counting 
ten every time he was inclined to stammer. The counting dis- 
tracted his attention from his fear of speech disability; so he 
desisted from stammering, and the fluent talking which he did by 
means of the counting gradually built up speech confidence. 

Now let us consider in turn the three divisions of the disorder 
with the view of ridding the race of it. Many of the inducing causes, 
No. 1, such as sickness, falls, accidental frights, and so on, cannot 
be avoided, so a considerable proportion of the stammering— 
probably more than 50 per cent—may be considered unavoidable. 
But the cases arising from imitation, association, and intentional 
fright may be much reduced. In this connection the teacher’s 
duty is chiefly to avoid the spread of the disorder by imitation and 
association. The efficient means of avoidance, and generally the 
only feasible means, is to require the stammering pupil to refrain 
from the convulsive effort. He may use a synonym for the word 
which “‘sticks’”” him, he may wait until he is calm and then say 
the vexatious word, he may make signs, he may write, he may 
remain silent, but in his own interest and in the interest of the 
other pupils, he should not stammer. 

The fear of speech difficulty, No. 2, is the obstinate factor, 
unless wise measures are adopted as soon as the stammering appears. 
This fear is incomprehensible to those who have never stammered, 
for they who have not had this most chastening experience are 
incapable of understanding how the fear of trammeled speech can 
drive one to melancholia and even to suicide. The fear is not of 
the trammeled speech but of the unkindness with which society 
treats that affliction. The Golden Rule has not yet been worn down 
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very much in its application to the stammerer. Consider the 
futility of all the hackneyed remedies to reduce this fear. It 
consists of memories of speech failures, so there can be no quick 
remedy except destruction of memory. Every indulgence in 
stammering intensifies that fear; every fluent expression weakens 
it. Recovery depends on the preponderating influence of fluency 
over impediment. If the stammerer declines to indulge in the 
convulsive effort, what remaining talking he does is fluent, and he 
begins to progress toward recovery. Then whatever extra fluent 
talking he does increases his rate of recovery. But for the confirmed 
stammerer that rate at best is very slow. Therefore the restraint 
of the stammering and the cultivation of the spontaneous speech 
should be begun without delay. 

The convulsive efforts, No. 3, need no treatment. They need 
merely to be restrained. Some stammerers adopt that procedure 
of their own accord. They are called hesitant stammerers, for 
they appear to be hesitating only. There is no sign of the fear of 
speech difficulty. Such stammerers are progressing slowly toward 

recovery. 
’ What will the authorities in the field of stammering do with 
this revolution? They will oppose it, just as the authorities in 
astronomy opposed the heliocentric idea, and just as the authorities 
in biology opposed evolution. What will the teachers do? Will 
they be prejudiced by that opposition? Or will they adopt the 
scientific attitude which Karl Pearson truthfully says must become 
general before superstition is overcome? Let us hope that the 
teachers, out of respect for their own intellectuality and that of the 
coming generation, will be open-minded. And how may they show 
their open-mindedness? Simply by adopting as a working theory 
that one which best satisfies the manifestations of the disorder. 
Whoever does that will have to accept the speech-interference 
theory of stammering—for the present at least—for it accounts 
entirely for every manifestation, and no other theory has even 
nearly done that. The speech-interference theory supplies the 
common causal factor, the reason for the sex ratio, the origin by 
imitation and by fright, the non-occurrence in advanced age, the 
reasons for such anomalies as fluent preaching and fluent singing 
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by stammerers—indeed, no question regarding the disorder is now 
without a satisfactory answer. By a satisfactory answer is meant 
a scientifically satisfactory answer. The terrible persistence of the 
accumulated speech doubt is no more pleasing to the confirmed 
stammerer than is the thought of a reptilian ancestor to the blue- 
stocking matron; but both the persistent doubt and the reptilian 
ancestor are evidently facts, and therefore unavoidable. 

The completeness of the revolution in the field of stammering 
may readily be realized by a brief view of some of its consequences. 
Space is insufficient for a comprehensive view, for most of the 
dearly cherished ideas, ancient and honorable, are swept away. 
The inheritance of stammering is gone completely. That, how- 
ever, supports Mr. Mones. Every vestige of disease—psychoses, 
neuroses, choreas, complexes, aphasias—is gone as completely, as is 
the special creation of species, although we will undoubtedly long 
have with us some authorities who will cling to the disease view as 
obdurately as Agassiz clung to special creation, thereby obstructing 
knowledge and discrediting themselves. Not only all the alleged 
cures of the past prove to be myths—which is not surprising, for 
the fact was an open secret—but the hoped-for cure seems to be as 
fanciful as a trip to the moon. Understand distinctly that the 
passing of the cure does not mean the denial of recovery. On the 
contrary, wholesale recovery is shown, recovery by as many as 
eight-ninths of the girl stammerers and a considerable proportion 
of the boy stammerers. Indeed, what appears to be discouraging 
in the loss of all prospect for anything that can properly bear the 
name of cure is far more than offset by the knowledge that the 
whole disorder may be readily extirpated within a few decades, 
for the means by which a great proportion of the stammerers now 
recover spontaneously may be applied to all stammerers; and that 
work will be done largely by the educators. 

The most important reversal of accepted views, the reversal 
which will meet with the greatest opposition, is the relegation of 
the exercises—breathing, vocal, and articulatory—from the useful 
classification to the harmful one. The exercises are the most 
universal and the most firmly rooted practices in the field of stam- 
mering, and they will not come out easily. But their coming out 
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is inevitable; and the reason is clear. Stammering itself is con- 
scious interference with automatic speech; and these exercises 
teach conscious speech, that is to say, they teach stammering. 
Let the reader endeavor to comprehend this sad fact, that it is the 
universal custom to teach stammering under the guise of curing it. 
But why was not the discovery made before now that the exercises 
were injurious? There are three main reasons. The stammerer 
showed improvement during the treatment, and his temporary 
improvement was published as cure, but his relapse was not pub- 
lished. Bluemel’s statistics of the fallaciousness of 98 per cent of 
the reported cures is undoubtedly nearer the facts than Dr. 
Makuen’s estimate of 90 per cent of relapses. Now, in case any 
advocate of the exercise for stammerers proposes to question their 
injuriousness, I will say for his benefit that I am writing from very 
extensive experience. I am a graduate of many stammering 
institutions. Testimonials of my cure were in print when I was 
practically dumb as the result of the tampering with my speech 
by means of lip movements and the multitudinous other exercises 
familiar to those stammerers who have made diligent search for 
relief. However, the injuriousness of the exercises was known from 
experience long before the speech-interference theory verified that 
knowledge. Thorpe in this country and Liebmann in Germany 
showed long ago that exercises intensified the difficulty ultimately, 
and the after-testimonials of pupils of stammering institutions 
show an increase in the stammering in the great majority of the 
cases. 

What then should be the attitude of the teacher toward the 
stammerer? A view of the world from the stammerer’s own eyes 
will answer that question. He is possessed by a fear of speech 
difficulty, and that fear is connected with the certain words and 
sounds which have bothered him most. If he is required to speak, 
and especially if he is required to speak those sounds, he is sure to 
stammer; but if he is free from speech requirements and has the 
privilege of speaking only when he feels able to do so, he will select 
the “‘easy”’ words and will express his ideas without stammering. 
In short, he wants freedom from speech requirements; and that is 
easy to grant. But so far society has obdurately denied him that 
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privilege; and as a consequence his whole life has been made 
miserable, if not ruined. From the very start—and even as the 
contributing cause of the start—he is kept in the habit by this 
inconsiderate treatment. He is a normal child who has just 
acquired speech. A vehicle knocks him down. His mother picks 
him up, and the questioning begins: ‘Are you hurt? Where are 
youhurt? Howdidithappen? Why were you in the street ?” and 
so on, and so on. Dear reader, of all things, when a child gets a 
shock desist from questioning it; for if it endeavors to talk when 
its automatic speech is ‘knocked out,” it is almost sure to begin to 
stammer; and if it once begins, it will probably be forced to keep 
it up. Evena child is bound by speech conventions. It must say 
“Good morning,”’ ‘Good day,” “Good evening,” ‘You are wel- 
come,” “I thank you,” “Goodbye.’’. Its parents, distressed at its 
impediment, try the experiment of curing it by making it talk; 
by making it go to the door in response to the ring, making it 
telephone, making it recite for visitors, making it go to the store on 
errands, and so on. School age comes and the teacher makes the 
wretched unfortunate come up front and exhibit its humiliation to 
the whole school. What will future generations say of the teachers 
of this generation who actually force the stammerer to do the very 
things which are the very worst for him? The stammerer’s 
instinctive aversion to stammering should long ago have led society 
to the wise treatment of him. Even a mule driver will respect the 
doubts of his animal about a weak bridge or an unsafe trail; but 
society ruthlessly disregards the stammerer’s wishes and forces 
him on to injury for life. It is principally the oral work required 
_ of the stammerers in the common schools which is keeping the 
affliction fastened on the race. That work is absolutely without 
excuse. The stammerer is only one ina hundred. The extra work 
put on the teacher by the reading of a written recitation from him 
would be negligible; but if the teacher objected to making that 
concession to him, then he should be allowed merely to listen in 
class and be marked on his written tests. Even the pronunciation 
of foreign languages should be eliminated; for such pronunciation 
is a great intensifier of the impediment. The doubt about the 
correctness of the pronunciation of the words, added to the speech 
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doubt, and the whole accentuated by the embarrassment of the 
class environment, make such work about the worst which a stam- 
merer can undertake. I am safe in saying that I acquired a better 
knowledge of the foreign language which we took in college than 
nine-tenths of my classmates, but I never spoke a word in recita- 
tions. 

Teachers who correct stammering in the public schools must 
really correct the stammering if they are to hold their positions 
long. If their present methods are injurious or ineffective, it is 
to the interest of those teachers to revise their methods. In short, 
it is to their interest to study Dr. Liebmann’s booklet before the 
school board takes to studying it. 

The stammerers in the schools are going to get justice; that is, 
they are going to get exemption from required oral work. 

The non-stammerers in the schools are going to get protection 
from the infection of stammering; that is, stammering is going to 
be prohibited on school property. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH THE HILLEGAS SCALE 


CHARLES GUNTHER 
Principal School No. 2, Poughkeepsie, New York 


If the supervisor in English uses the Hillegas scale or some 
similar scale, he can supervise more intelligently the work of his 
teachers. No longer need he rely on vague opinions. He feels 
that he has his work well in hand. He knows with reasonable 


TABLE I 
II Encuis# IT Encutsx III Encuisx III 
Number | Rating | Number | Rating | Number | Rating | Number | Rating 
772 675 838 838 
675 772 838 838 
838 772 772 772 
474 474 772 838 
675 772 838 
Encuisx II Encuisx III 
Satine mage 
Rating 
474 7 474 I 
585 4 772 9 
675 6 838 15 
772 8 
838 3 
Median, 675 Median, 818 


accuracy the quality and progress of the theme work of the pupils 
under his supervision; he knows that it is possible to maintain in 
his school standards for promotion that shall be reasonably free 
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from mere “individual idiosyncrasy, not to mention temporary 
mood or caprice.”’ 

The supervisor may collect sets of themes at the beginning 
of the term and grade them. In the middle of the term, before it 


TABLE II 
D B 
Miss A Miss B Mr. GuNTHER 
NuMBER 
Oct., 1917 | Dec., 1917 | Oct., r9r7 | Dec., 1917 | Oct., 1917 | Dec., 1917} A B G 

eee 93 80 80 78 75 80 13 2 5 

Cisces 80 75 60 69 65 70 5 9 5 

Be ea 80 85 62 80 75 80 5] 18 5 

Bieeds 86 go 58 82 75 80 4] 24 5 

S.---- 73 75 54 74 85 85 2} 20} o 

Wisaets 60 4° 5° 50 75 80 20 ° 5 

| ee 80 85 70 60 75 80 5 10 5 

86 85 61 62 70 I 10 

80 85 85 70 85 85 Si ° 
ee as 66 70 48 47 85 80 4 I 5 
3Z..... 41 48 40 47 45 45 7 7 fc) 
ee 80 80 58 78 85 75 o}] 20! 10 
| 80 82 67 70 80 80 2 3 ° 
a 60 75 48 68 75 85 15 20 10 
-. eee 73 52 60 65 70 II 8 5 
ee 80 go 62 82 75 7° 10} 20 5 
|) oe 93 78 48 84 75 15 | 36 5 
73 90° 50 70 7° 70 17} 20 ° 
19..... 73 82 55 84 75 80 9| 29 5 
eee 66 75 58 60 45 55 9 2 10 
66 47 70 75 75 14 | 23 ° 
ae 73 78 42 55 65 60 5 13 5 
23..... 40 48 47 48 45 50 8 I 5 
eae 86 82 68 78 75 80 4 10 5 
ee 86 75 58 77 65 65 II 19 ° 
PP iiscivn 73 78 70 76 75 80 5 6 5 
oer 80 80 70 85 75 70 o| I5 5 
oe 66 80 60 70 70 14 Io] 10 
TBS iiss 80 go 60 80 85 80 10 | 20 5 
Be ececis 73 75 60 78 70 78 2 18 8 
ee 66 61 85 75 85 14| 24] 10 
80 85 60 70 80 70 5 | 10] 10 
ee 53 72 50 64 70 64 19 14 6 
ee 86 85 58 84 75 84 I 26 9 
35---.. 73 7° 56 70 75 70 3| 14 5 


is too late, another set may be called for and graded. By com- 
paring the first set with the second, improvement or lack of improve- 
ment may be noted with reasonable accuracy. The amount of 
improvement by years can also be discovered. For example, in 
October, 1917, I called for sets of themes. Among them was a 
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set from a second-year high-school English class and a set from a 
third-year high-school English class. After grading them by the 
Hillegas scale I had the results as indicated in Table I. 

The third-year class, as can be seen by the foregoing figures, 
showed a considerable advancement over the second-year class. The 
former, with twenty-five students, had fifteen themes with quality 
838, while the latter with more students, twenty-eight, had three. 
The median of English III was 838, while the median of English 
II was 675. So I feel confident that English III did better work. 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION TABLES AND GRAPHS OF THE DIFFERENCES, WITH THE MEDIANS 
Miss A Miss B Mr. GUNTHER 
Differences Frequencies Differences Frequencies Differences Frequencies 
Oo 4 II 4 7 Oo 4 7 
5- 9 II 5-9 4 5-9 
8 IO-I4 7 10-14 7 
15-19 4 15-19 5 15-19 ° 
20-24 I 20-24 9 20-24 ° 
25-29 ° 25-29 2 25-29 ° 
39-34 ° 30-34 ° 30-34 ° 
35-39 ° 35-39 I 35-39 ° 
Median 5-9 per cent Median 10-14 per cent Median 5-9 per cent 


That percentage marks ought not to be taken too seriously is 
shown by the following experiment. Two teachers from Pough- 
keepsie High School and I graded a set of thirty-five first-year 
English compositions last October. Two months later I asked the 
same teachers to grade the same papers (the first marks having been 
removed in the meantime). The result is given in Table II. 

These differences in per cent ratings are really greater than they 
seem. The range of marks is not o-100 but 40-93 in the case of 
Miss A, 40-85 in the case of Miss B, and 45-85 in the case of 
Mr. Gunther. In case of Miss A the median difference in the two 
ratings was 5-9 per cent; in the case of Miss B, 10-14 per cent; 
in the case of Mr. Gunther, 5-9 per cent. If Miss A varies from 
5 to g per cent in a range of 53 points, she would vary about twice 
as much in a range of o-100. So naturally would the others. 
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In the October, 1917, trial none of the medians were the same; 
in the December, 1917, trial none of the medians were the same. 


TABLE IV 
Per Cent Marks OcTOBER, 1917 


Miss A Miss B Mr. GUNTHER 
Grades Frequencies Grades Frequencies Grades Frequencies 
40-44 40-44 2 40-44 ° 
45-49 ° 45-49 5 45-49 3 
50-54 I 50-54 6 50-54 
55-59 ° 55-59 7 55-59 ° 

4 2 60-64 9 4 ° 
65-69 5 65-69 I 65-69 4 
70-74 8 70-74 3 70-74 3 
75-79 ° 75-79 ° 75-79 15 

84 10 80-84 I 80-84 5 
85-89 5 85-89 I 85-89 5 
90-94 2 90-94 ° 90-04 ° 
95-99 ° 95-99 ° 95-99 ° 
Median 70-74 Median 55-59 Median 75-79 
TABLE V 
Per Cent Marks DECEMBER, I917 

Miss A Miss B Mr. GUNTHER 
Grades Frequencies Grades Frequencies Grades Frequencies 
40-44 I 40-44 ° 40-44 ° 
45-49 2 45-49 3 45-49 I 
50-54 ° 50-54 I 50-54 I 
55-59 ° 55-59 I 55-59 I 
60-64 ° 60-64 5 60-64 2 
65-69 ° 65-69 2 65-69 I 
70-74 3 70-74 8 7°-74 9 
75-79 9 75-79 6 75-79 4 
80-84 10 80-84 7 80-84 12 
85-89 6 85-89 2 85-89 4 
90-94 4 90-94 ° 90-94 ° 
95-99 ° 95-99 ° 95-99 ° 

Median 80-84 Median 70-74 Median 75-79 


It can also be seen that in the case of Miss A twenty-four 
of her second marks are higher than her first marks; thirty of 
Miss B’s second marks are higher than her first marks; in the case 
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of Mr. Gunther this is true in sixteen cases. What are the reasons 
for this? Here is a probable explanation: Miss B was in better 
physical condition the second time, as she herself stated. In the 
case of all three teachers the first reading was during the rush of 
school time; the second was during the Christmas vacation. This 
had its effect on the marks. The physical condition of the examiner 
certainly has its effect on the ratings given themes. 


20-24 


Miss A 


Mr. Gunther 


Fic. 1.—Graph of difference in the two marks 


Miss A is regarded by the students as an easier marker than the 
other teachers in her department. Her median, 80-84, proves that 
the students are right in their estimate. She is the only one who 
marked any of these thirty-five themes above go per cent. This 
partly explains why her classes are overcrowded when the students 
elect their English teacher at the beginning of the term. This 
variation in marking a principal must guard against. 

Several months afterward Mr. E. D. Hewes, supervising 
principal of Cobleskill High School, very kindly consented to 
help me grade these same thirty-five themes by means of the 
Hillegas scale. The result is given in Table VI. 
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In case of Mr. Gunther, seven marks were higher the second 
time, one was lower, and twenty-seven were the same. The median 
of the first rating was 474; of the second, 474. 

In the case of Mr. Hewes, two marks were higher, eight were 
lower, and twenty-five were the same. The median of his first 
marks was 474; of his second, 474. The two judges were able 
to agree on twelve themes in the four trials. It would seem 
then that the Hillegas scale produced the more even rating. 
Mr. Gunther has never met Mr. Hewes, has never worked in the 
same school system with him. On the other hand, Miss A, Miss B, 
and Mr. Gunther have worked together for five years, have met 
for conferences, have tried to adopt a percentage scale that would 
do away with as much variability in their ratings as possible. Yet 
the Gunther-Hewes ratings with the Hillegas scale were more 
uniform than the Gunther-A-B ratings with the percentage scale. 

Let us examine the ratings more carefully. Let us compare the 
grades assigned to theme 1 with the grades assigned to theme 14. 
Miss A marked theme 1, 93 per cent and theme 14, 60 per cent. 
Miss B marked theme 1, 80 per cent and theme 14, 48 per cent. 
With the Hillegas scale the two judges judged both to be equal 
in value. If we take themes 8 and 19, we find that with the Hillegas 
scale the two judges marked them each time equal in value, 474. 
But with the per cent scale Miss A marked theme 8, 86 per cent 
and 85 per cent, and theme 19, 73 per cent and 82 percent. Miss B 
marked theme 8, 61 per cent and 62 per cent, and theme 19, 55 per 
cent and 84 per cent. Mr. Gunther marked theme 8, 80 per cent 
and 70 per cent, and theme 19, 75 per cent and 80 per cent. The 
variations in the marking with the use of the percentage scale in this 
case are marked. Here a principal would have something tangible 
to talk about in his private conference with his teacher. His 
supervision would be intelligent. Why did Miss B mark theme 8 
so low as 61 per cent? Why did Miss A mark theme 8 so high as 
86 per cent? Very likely as a result of such a conference these 
two teachers would be less radical in their future markings. 

Going back to the second point of this study, we see that by 
examining a set of themes that have been marked by a teacher a 
principal can soon determine by means of the Hillegas scale whether 
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the teacher is a careful marker or not. The rating of themes is a 
matter which cannot be detected by the principal in his visit to the 
classroom; yet this is very important. A student ought to have 
just as much chance to pass with one teacher as with another. 


TABLE VI 
Mr. GUNTHER Mr. Hewes 
THEeme NUMBER 
April, 1918 June, 1918 April, 1918 June, 1918 

Teeeceeeeees 474 474 474 474 

369 369 369 369 

585 675 585 585 

474 585 474 369 

585 585 474 474 

369 369 474 369 

585 585 474 474 

8.0.2... 474 474 474 474 

675 585 369 369 
585 675 585 585 
585 585 585 474 
earn 585 585 474 474 
585 675 585 474 
Se 474 474 474 474 
474 474 474 474 
772 772 474 474 
474 474 585 474 
585 585 585 585 
TQ. 474 474 474 474 
raakirceees 369 474 585 585 
ee 474 585 474 474 
474 474 474 474 
369 369 474 369 
585 474 585 585 
2. 474 474 474 474 
eee 585 585 474 585 
585 585 585 474 
474 585 369 369 
585 585 585 585 
A 474 474 474 585 
>) 474 474 474 474 
eee 369 369 369 369 
cee 474 474 474 369 
369 474 369 369 


Under the percentage system he apparently has not; under the Hille- 
gas system his chances would be better. With a passing mark of 
75 per cent the student who wrote theme 1 would get honors with 
Miss A while the one who wrote theme 14 would fail. Both themes 
were, in the judgment of the two examiners using the Hillegas scale, 
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equal in value. In October, 1917, under Miss B the students 
writing themes 3, 4, 12, 17, 24, 29, and 34 would have failed, whereas 
they would have passed if they had had either of the other teachers. 
That is, 20 per cent of Miss B’s class would have been held back 
one-half year at Poughkeepsie High School if the promotion 
examinations had been held in October, 1917; whereas if they had 
had the other teachers they would have passed. 

In summing up, I find that with the Hillegas scale or some 
similar scale an experienced English teacher may arrive at the 
quality and progress of the theme work of students with reasonable 
accuracy, that with the Hillegas scale or some similar scale it will 
be possible to maintain more even standards for promotion which 
will be reasonably free from temporary moods or caprices, and 
lastly, that with the Hillegas scale the ratings given by a group of 
experienced English teachers to a set of pupils’ papers will be more 
uniform than those given when the per cent scale is used. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Director of English in Junior and Senior High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Most of us who are in the English teaching service entered 
upon our work before any elaborate system of vocational or 
educational guidance was formulated. If, therefore, we have 
become specialists at all, we have for the most part carried on our 
special professional training in the years of active employment 
that have succeeded our normal-school or college days. Because 
in the midst of our routine we had grown conscious of the need 
of advice and guidance and stimulation, we have in these recent 
years sought diligently for the means that would make us more 
intelligent and more efficient teachers of English. We have as a 
result of this search discovered that many leaders among the higher 
institutions had anticipated our demands and had made provision 
for the type of instruction of which we in our lack of experience 
had felt a most urgent need. 

Perhaps the type of service that has been most generally 
helpful has been the work offered by the colleges in their summer 
terms. For many years the college authorities in planning such 
courses naturally laid the emphasis upon content courses. They 
tacitly accepted the general thesis that he who knows a subject 
knows how to teach it. A natural corollary to this as applied toa 
given subject was, for example, that he is the best teacher of 
Latin whose mastery of the language is most complete. 

The modern point of view continues to lay an equally strong 
emphasis upon the mastery of subject-matter. There is no 
English teacher with a lofty and intelligent conception of his task 
who fails to work daily and consistently to increase his knowledge 
of literature -and language. He wishes to come into the most 
intimate acquaintanceship with the greatest thoughts and the 
highest ideas of worlds ancient and worlds modern. He wishes 
at the same time to acquire an increasing skill to express ade- 
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quately his own deeper conceptions and subtler emotions. In 
these later years of war and chaos he has, by the very impetus of an 
internecine environment, been induced to study problems which 
this new citizenry in the world has imposed. 

Many teachers, thinking of the new social and patriotic demands 
which altered conditions have created, have been keenly impressed 
with the need for expert guidance in this new field. They have 
felt that their private reading and study have but brought to them 
the realization of their own lack of historic and sociological knowl- 
edge. They have accordingly enrolled in such summer-school 
or extension courses as would guide them in their work—not merely 
the work of having their pupils meet the classroom demands of an 
English period, but rather of having these pupils within an English 
period receive the sort of instruction that would prepare this 
younger generation for citizenship in the federated world. Such 
instruction will be at once a preparation of the mind and a prepara- 
tion of the spirit—such a spiritual preparation as will enable our 
young people to interpret sympathetically such a passage as the 
wounded Captain Lord Dunsany addressed to an America as yet 
neutral in the preface to The Last Book of Wonder in 1916. 


I do not know where I may be when this preface is read... . . To some 
of you in America this may seem an unnecessary and wasteful quarrel, as 
other people’s quarrels often are; but it comes to this, that though we are all 
killed, there will be songs again, but if we were to submit and so survive, there 
could be neither songs nor dreams, nor any joyous, free things any more. 
And do not regret the lives that are wasted among us, or the work that the 
dead would have done, for war is no accident that man’s care could have 
averted, but is as natural, though not as regular, as the tides; as well regret 
the things that the tide has washed away, which destroys and cleanses and 
crumbles, and spares the minutest shells. . . . . 

The desire for this mental and spiritual growth the English 
teachers in their devoted service will always strive to cultivate. 
But the best of the group have come to realize that they can 
impart their message with greater skill if they can learn some of 
the ways in which they can master a higher technique in their 
teaching. And it is in this field that the professional courses in 
English teaching have proved their undoubted worth. 

It is passing strange that it took the world of education so long 


to recognize the need of this professional training for those who 
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teach in the secondary schools. In the primary and elementary 
grades the need was very early felt and met. The corresponding 
demand in the secondary group is as yet but meagerly supplied. 

In centers where a particular college or university is in sym- 
pathetic understanding with the neighboring school systems, much 
can be accomplished in teacher training during the school year. 
Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
indeed practically all of the larger colleges and the state univer- 
sities have established both content and _ professional-training 
courses where those who are experienced in a given field offer 
general principles and detailed suggestions that can be carried over 
by the teachers into practical classroom work. 

In the teacher-training work at Cleveland—and I am using 
Cleveland as an illustration because I wish to be concrete and 
because I can speak of work in which I am now very personally 
interested—a somewhat different system has been evolved through 
the co-operative work of Western Reserve University and the 
Cleveland Board of Education. Together they have founded the 
Cleveland School of Education. Financed and directly admin- 
istered by the school board, the work is at the same time greatly 
enriched by the services and resources of the college. 

While many of the courses offered, both during regular term 
time (September to June) and during the six weeks’ summer 
session, are academic courses, a large portion of the work is 
organized to meet the direct professional needs of the classroom; 
and no pains are spared to bring to the separate groups the sort 
of help that will improve the immediate teaching technique in 
all the various grades of service. The following titles of courses 
which were offered last summer will illustrate the professional 
character of the work in English: (1) the teaching of English in 
the first three primary grades; (2) the teaching of English in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; (3) the teaching of English in the 
junior high school; (4) the teaching of English in the senior high 
school; (5) teaching English to foreigners. 

Perhaps the most important phase of this training as developed 
in the practice is the work in the observation schools. Most of 
those members of the faculty who conduct courses, particularly 
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in the summer school, do actual classroom teaching with pupils 
who are doing regular school work in the separate grades. The 
theoretical comment of one hour accordingly finds its interpretation 
in a succeeding hour. In other words, the normal-school method 
for the training of elementary teachers is readjusted and applied 
to the training of the secondary group, as well as the primary and 
intermediate groups. 

Cleveland has this year gone one step farther in this type of 
professional work. The departments of English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, geography, history, and hygiene have each been 
placed in charge of a special director. A large part of the service 
of the director will be to try to broaden the vision and improve 
the technical skill of each teacher in these separate departments. 

Before this scheme can be successfully administered, it is of 
primary importance that the most cordial relationship be estab- 
lished between the supervisor and the teaching staff. This invites 
a re-examination and a restatement of such a relationship. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam fortunately supplies us with a phrase 
which, in definiteness of expression and in breadth of connotation, 
admirably serves as a basis for any discussion which assumes even 
a partial understanding of the mutual relationship of teacher and 
supervisor. The poet, after he has faced the realization of the 
baffling failures and the disappointing experiences that succes- 
sively confront the man who is out on his search for truth, comes 
finally to the fortunate point where he is able to say, 

I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end. 


Toil co-operant toan end. ‘This expression well emphasizes the two 
general points inherent in the relationship of teacher and super- 
visor. In the effort to attain the provisioned goal there must be 
toil and there must be co-operation. 
Whoever embarks on a teaching career with the idea that the 
work is easy and free from all those elements of toil that are 
apparent in other kinds of work has indeed failed to read into 
teaching what in fact the word rightfully connotes. But the ele- 
ment in this work that most annoys and fatigues can in many cases 
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be greatly reduced if teachers and supervisors are able to keep 
before them the significant ends to be attained. The supervisor 
whose equipment and personality are of adequate measure will 
endeavor to give to his teachers a clear conception of both the 
general design and the successive goals to be won. The general 
design is the higher mental and spiritual development of the child 
and his potential contribution to the welfare of the community and 
the nation. Clearly to perceive this, skilfully to impart its essence 
to his teachers and thus increase their power and influence over their 
pupils—all this is the function and the privilege of those who are 
placed in positions of supervisory capacity. 

Along with this power to prevision the whole design there 
must go the power to know some of the best ways of winning each 
successive goal. Experience should be of value in teaching 
teachers “‘what weapons to select, what armor to endure,”’ in order 
that the teachers may approach their task “fearless and un- 
perplexed.” 

Yet we must all admit that this sense of sureness can never be 
fully realized in our reactions upon human products. Manufac- 
turers of a certain product may reduce their working plans to a 
system that practically eliminates waste and failure. Each indi- 
vidual entity is 99.44 per cent pure. We who are engaged in educa- 
tional work cannot attain this high percentage in dealing with 
temperamental pupils, but teachers and supervisors in conference 
and co-operation can do much to overcome losses. 

This conception of supervision exactly coincides with our 
present notion for democracy. There should be generated in any 
co-operative group, political, social, commercial, or educational, 
a burdening feeling of personal responsibility. Where the burden 
is self-imposed the sense of weight is rarely felt to be oppressive. 
Committees working among themselves will, under wise direction, 
create a spirit more helpful and produce a result more valuable 
than can possibly be secured by the wisest autocracy. 

“But,” the high educational modernist here interrupts, “‘we 
must have this imposed authority so that the results in each school 
system may be subjected to scientific measurement.” However, 
' the thing to be measured must be of measurable consistency, and a 
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great part of English, being of a highly spiritualized context, does 
not admit of a purely objective judgment. And as we cannot 
definitely know the value of the teaching product, so, too, are we 
often in doubt concerning the true worth of the teacher himself. 
The supervisor of a system may profitably take cognizance of the 
objective devices that aid him in his valuation of a teacher’s 
services. Certain patent faults in the teaching may be frankly 
pointed out and constructive criticism be freely offered. The 
supervisor may create within his teaching corps a general desire 
for improvement in efficiency by submitting to each teacher a copy 
of the Boyce list of desirable themes to consider in estimating the 
value of a teacher’s services. 4 


THE BOYCE EFFICIENCY RECORD 


A. Personal equipment 
1. General appearance 
. Health 
. Voice 
. Intellectual capacity 
. Initiative and self-reliance 
. Adaptability 
. Accuracy 
Industry 
. Enthusiasm and optimism 
. Integrity and sincerity 
. Self-control 
12. Promptness 
13. Tact 
14. Sense of justice 
B. Social and professional equipment 
15. Academic preparation 
16. Professional preparation 
17. Grasp of subject-matter 
18. Understanding of children 
19. Interest in the life of the school 
20. Interest in the life of the community 
21. Ability to meet and interest patrons 
22. Interest in lives of pupils 
23. Co-operation and loyalty 
24. Professional interest and growth 
25. Daily preparation 
26. Use of English 
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C. School management 
27. Care of light, heat, and ventilation 
28. Neatness of room 
29. Care pf routine 
30. Discipline (governing skill) 
D. Technique of teaching 
31. Definiteness and clearness of aim 
32. Skill in habit formation 
33. Skill in stimulating thought 
34. Skill in teaching how to study 
35. Skill in questioning 
36. Choice of subject-matter 
37. Organization of subject-matter 
38. Skill and care in assignment 
39. Skill in motivating work 
40. Attention to individual needs 


E. Results 
41. Attention and response of the class 
42. Growth of pupils in subject-matter 
43. General development of pupils 
44. Stimulation of community 
45. Moral influence 


A committee of English teachers from the high schools of 
Cleveland has recently approached this whole question from a 
different angle—the angle of self-measurement. They have 
worked upon the theory that while the stimulation and constructive 
criticism of a principal, a superintendent, a supervisor, or a head 
of a department may be of great inspirational and directive value, 
no perceptible improvement can be actually made until the teacher 
by his own self-analysis becomes conscious of his own merits and 
defects. He may then decide to seek suggestions for his emphasis 
and improvement and then firmly resolve to place his efficiency 
upon a higher plane. Such decision will be vital because it will 
be self-imposed. It will be fraught with higher potentiality be- 
cause the teacher will feel himself to be one of a group communis- 
tically active in self-improvement. The specific questions which 
follow are suggested as an appropriate guide to this self-scrutiny— 
a self-scrutiny that ought to result in a decided improvement of 
each one’s teaching worth. In the privacy of our inner sanctuaries 
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we answer as truthfully as we can our questionnaire. We say to 
our pedagogical selves: 
Stand still, my soul, in the silent dark 
I would question thee, 
Alone in the shadow drear and stark, 
With God and me! 


A SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 
IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


GENERAL POINTS IN PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


1. Am I careful of my personal appearance ? 

2. DoI place the right valuation on good health ? 

3. Have I initiative and resourcefulness ? 

4. Do I easily adjust myself to a changed environment ? 

5. Am I practical enough to give due attention to light, heat, and venti- 
lation in my classroom ? 

6. Do I conscientiously meet the demands for promptness, regularity, 
self-control, integrity, industry, loyalty, and sincerity ? 

7. Do I easily secure within the schoolroom a sense of firm and kindly 
discipline ? 

8. Am I as frank and just and courteous in my dealings with my pupils 
as I expect them to be with me? 

9. Do I cultivate a breadth and versatility of interests that make it easy 
for me to enter sympathetically into an understanding fellowship with those 
whose life and training are radically different from my own? 

10. Do I properly cultivate my sense of humor and freely share it with 
my pupils ? 

11. Am I continually looking forward to the great aim of making each 
one of my pupils develop into a citizen worthy of America and worthy of the 
world ? 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 


1. Am I continually adding to my store of literary knowledge ? 

2. In my choice of reading do I tend too much or too little toward the 
current writers? Could I more profitably spend my time in the systematic 
study of the Bible or the classics ? 

3. Am I growing more proficient in my own power to write? Would 
any magazine accept my literary contributions ? 

4. Am I growing more skilful in my use of oral English? What special 
defects should I strive to overcome ? 

5. Have I acquired a reasonable mastery of my speaking voice? Is it 
rightly pitched for classroom work? Is it well modulated? Are my tones 
deep and full? Do I enunciate clearly? Am I sure of pronunciations ? 
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6. Have I completely eliminated all errors of grammar, all provincialisms, 
all troublesome misspellings? Am I accurate without being pedantic ? 

7. Have I a sufficient knowledge of library methods to direct my pupils 
to an economical gathering of material for a special project ? 

8. Am I anxious to learn about new mechanical devices that may be of 
possible use in the English classroom, such devices as the filing cabinet, or the 
dictaphone ? 

9. Am I sufficiently well informed on current events of national and 
international significance so that I can be a really helpful guide in educating 
boys and girls to meet the demands for the new and larger citizenship ? 


RECITATION PROCEDURE 


1. In the recitation hour do I at once secure and steadily maintain the 
attention and interest of my pupils? If I see the interest flagging, am I 
resourceful in quickly re-arousing it ? 

2. Do I have each recitation carefully previsioned? Is it so rigidly 
planned that I fail to take advantage of unexpected opportunities ? 

3. DoI create a good esprit de corps? 

4. Do I take adequate time for the next assignment ? 

5. Are the pupils constantly stimulated to do their best? And in this 
stimulation is the problem of discipline largely solved ? 

6. Am I skilful in creating the right atmosphere for a socialized recitation ? 

7. In my literature work do I maintain an appropriate balance between 
intensive and extensive reading ? 

8. Do I succeed in having all the written work handed in promptly? Am 
I careful to criticize it sympathetically and constructively ? 

9. Am I sufficiently patient with the slow and sufficiently inspiring with 
the bright ? 

10. Do I early in the term master the name of each pupil, and thus tend 
to secure his confidence in my personal interest ? And do I habitually use the 
names in my recitations ? 

11. Do I know after one month’s time the individualities of my pupils, 
particularly their points of special interest, their points of special strength, 
and their special weaknesses ? 

12. Do I call upon certain pupils too frequently ? 

13. Am I successful in supervising their study inside and outside the class- 
room? Are they gaining power to work alone ? 

14. Do my questions stimulate the highest type of interested thinking ? 
Are they broadly conceived and skilfully phrased, or are they mere trivial 
test questions ? 

15. Do I analyze the material of English so that I know what subjects 
should be taught by lecture? By topical method? By questions? 

16. Do I make sufficient use of the concrete, or am I too prone to use the 
abstract? DoI make frequent and efficient use of the blackboard ? 


. 
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17. In what direction and by what means are the moral and ethical 
opportunities of English work handled ? 

18. Am I taking pains to present economically the things I teach? Can 
I, for instance, teach so efficiently that my pupils will in one lesson master 
the distinction between the restrictive and the non-restrictive clause ? 

19. Am I measuring progress from day to day? Are my recitations 
brought to an effective close, or do they end with a sense of fragmentariness ? 

20. Would I welcome a stenographic report of a chance-chosen recita- 
tion? If reduced to typewritten form would such a report be a finished piece 
of pedagogical art ? 

21. Does my teaching of literature create a genuine desire to read good 
books, and does my teaching of composition generate a real pride in crafts- 
manship ? 

INTRA-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 

1. Have I been successful in getting from the other teachers in my school 
the sort of co-operation that will secure good oral and written work in all non- 
English recitations? Am I equally free in offering my services in furthering 
the interests of their departments? Do I create among my pupils a general 
desire for willing co-operation ? 

2. Am I sufficiently alert in suggesting to my principal or head of depart- 
ment improvements in the course of study, assembly programs, or other 
matters that might be of real benefit to the school ? 

3. When given a committee assignment do I give really thoughtful and 
constructive aid? Or am I willing that my work be perfunctorily done ? 

4. Do I accept gracefully my share of those special assignments that are 
necessarily frequent in any school system ? 

5. Do I take a cordial interest in the extra-curriculum activities? De- 
bating? Dramatics? Special programs? School paper? Social gatherings ? 
Athletics? Clubs? Music? Red Cross? 

6. Do I create among the pupils the sort of attitude that easily invites 
confidences and cordially welcomes requests for personal advice, particularly 
in the line of vocational and educational guidance ? 

7. Am I alert in my desire to suggest interesting and helpful reading- 
matter to my pupils and to my fellow-teachers ? 

8. Am I cordial in receiving the visits of my fellow-teachers, and if so, am 
I correspondingly cordial when I return my pedagogical calls ? 

9. Do I allow interests outside my school to interfere with my efficiency 


as a teacher ? 
EXTRA-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 


1. Am I sufficiently ambitious to extend my influence toward furthering 
the general advancement of English teaching ? 

2. If I discover an effective teaching device, am I sufficiently altruistic 
to give it publicity, either in educational gatherings or in educational 
periodicals ? 
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3. Do I make a proper effort to bring to the attention of my community 
a knowledge of coming lectures or plays or moving pictures which will tend to 
create a finer spirit of culture and conduct ? 

4. Do I find it possible to enter heartily into work that directly aids the 
development of a higher type of community spirit ? 

5. Am I successful in enlisting such co-operation with parents, pastors, 
or special friends as will develop the best effort of each pupil ? 


Now I am not presenting the foregoing with any feeling that 
the scheme is adequate or final. It has not yet been tested. Its 
obvious defects aremany. Perhaps the most obvious is the absolute 
impossibility of any one teacher’s answering the questions cor- 
rectly, even though he answer each with absolute honesty. But 
those particular teachers who have been on the committee em- 
phatically assure me that while this list was being formulated they 
consciously, under the direct impetus of the personal inquiry, 
greatly improved their individual teaching processes. And that, 
I submit, is the most valuable testimony that can be offered. 

The frank answering of these questions should tend to make 
each teacher conscious of his more apparent deficiencies and 
immediately determined to gain from summer schools, from regular 
graduate study, from travel, from books and magazines, from 
friendly council with his associates, indeed from every available 
source, the kind of help that will directly aid him in his laudable 
desire for the highest possible self-improvement in the field of 
English teaching. 
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ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLISH 


The following tentative report of the Subcommittee on Composition 
and Rhetoric is herewith submitted for suggestions and constructive 
criticism. All members of the National Council are invited and urged 
to send in any contributions to the secretary of the committee, Mr. W. W. 
Hatfield, Chicago Normal School, or to the chairman. 

The publication of this report has been delayed because the first 
chairman of the subcommittee felt unable to go on with the work, and 
therefore resigned last November. After trying in vain to secure 
another chairman for the subcommittee, the chairman of the general 
’ committee was constrained to take up this work in February last. It 
was impossible to hold a meeting of the subcommittee, so communication 
was necessarily carried on by mail. This, of course, still further delayed 
the completion of the report. 

At the November meeting of the National Council a final report 
of the Committee on Economy of Time in English will be presented. 
Three tentative reports have already been published. All members of 
the Council are urged to submit to the chairmen of the subcommittees 
or the chairman or secretary of the general committee any suggestions 
they may have for the improvement of any of these published reports. 


Mary Birp Fontaine, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


I. SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


1. In formulating its recommendations the committee has con- 
sidered of first importance a statement of aims in English composition. 
Whatever teaching results in effective expression of thought is good 
teaching of rhetoric and composition. The formal side of rhetoric— 
that side that is chiefly concerned with definitions and an abstract study 
of principles—is here subordinated to the practical arts of effective 
speaking and writing. We believe that the value of rhetoric teaching 
depends on pupils’ ability to use what they have learned. We therefore 
have expressed our recommendations in terms of attainments rather 


than knowledge. 
554 
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2. The committee has been obliged to limit its work to the setting up 
of minimum attainments. These are to be considered the lowest require- 
ments for passing to a higher grade. A very specific statement of this 
principle is necessary, because there is an inevitable tendency for minima 
to become maxima. Every earnest teacher will constantly endeavor 
to bring each pupil to the highest accomplishment of which he is capable, 
and the committee wishes to give strong encouragement to this course 
of action. But it is especially desirable that we establish some standard 
of minimal attainments below which no pupil, except for very special 
reasons, shall be allowed to fall. This is the work the committee 
endeavors to accomplish. 

3. This report is not concerned, except incidentally, with methods 
or means to accomplish the aims proposed. Undoubtedly the deter- 
mination of method is an important object that may most profitably 
occupy the attention of future workers, but the committee deems it 
outside the limits of the present undertaking. 

4. The general plan of procedure provides for a division of the 
elementary- and secondary-school course into three parts, corresponding 
with the elementary-school period (or the first six years of school), the 
junior high school period, and the senior high-school period. The 
committee does not think it desirable at present to attempt to set up 
standards for each year of the school course. 


II. ESSENTIAL ATTITUDES AND SKILLS 


There are a few vitally important attitudes which all our children 
in all the grades should hold and a few fundamental habits or skills 
which they should master more and more perfectly as they advance 
through school. 

1. In the longer and more formal expressions which in school we 
call compositions, pupils should retain the attitude toward language 
which is universal in the short utterances of conversation, viz., that 
speech and writing are means to ends, not ends in themselves. They 
should look upon all rhetorical principles and devices as means which, 
having proved helpful to others in accomplishing purposes through 
language, will probably help them also. They should think of rhetoric 
not as rhetoric but as a means of gaining their own ends, quite as effective 
outside as within the classroom. 

In these longer efforts our pupils should likewise retain the attitude 
toward the audience which is characteristic of polite private conversa- 
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tion—respectful and kindly aggressiveness, an interest in the thought 
and in the audience’s reception of it which completely banishes self- 
consciousness. Thus may they find pleasure in public speech and in 
writing, as most do in conversation. This attitude toward the audience 
includes constant thoughtfulness of the knowledge, interests, and 
prejudices of the audience. 

2. Our children should have the habit of forecasting what they are 
about to say before uttering or writing the first sentence. The elaborate- 
ness of the plan may vary, according to the circumstances, from the simple 
mental formulation of two or three points to the formal written brief; 
but to have a fairly clear notion (a) of what is to be said and (0) of the 
general arrangement of the material should be habitual. 

In the choice of what to say children should constantly become 
more skilful. They should be even more solicitous to include those 
details and illustrations which will help to accomplish their purposes 
than to omit all those which will be of little or no service. They should 
habitually ask themselves, Have I anything here which is not needed ? 
Have I details, arguments, illustrations which will move my audience 
as I wish? Throughout the school life application of these criteria 
should steadily grow more discriminating. 

Orderliness, too, should result from the forecasting. Orderliness is 
so large a factor in effectiveness that no one doubts the necessity of 
securing it, not only in any individual theme under consideration, but 
also asa habit. As the pupils mature, mere freedom from jumbling 
may blossom into skill in making the most effective arrangement 
of ideas. 

3. Finally, our children, even in the primary grades, must habitually 
speak and write clear, unified sentences. Too much insistence cannot 
be placed upon this essential. Sentences obscured by misplaced modi- 
fiers and wrongly related pronouns, the ‘‘run-on”’ sentence, the “comma 
fault,” the use of a subordinate clause or participial phrase as a sen- 
tence—these are some of the glaring errors familiar to every English 
teacher. They must be eradicated before we can have effective writing 
or speaking. With maturity of thought and continual practice in expres- 
sion will come the more varied and complex sentence-forms and the more 
artistic combinations of them which secure ease and force. But these 
added graces of expression, so far as they do come, are largely independent 
of teaching—at least of ordinary rhetoric instruction. The teacher’s 
demand is for clear, unified sentences. 
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III. STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT 


The committee recommends the following standards as minimum 
essentials for pupils completing the sixth, ninth, and twelfth years of 
school respectively. That these standards may be as concrete and 
specific as possible some specimens of pupils’ work are included for 
illustration. These specimens have been drawn from a wide range of 
schools and represent actual schoolroom practice. They are not, and 
are not intended to be, excellent, since we are here proposing minimum 
essentials only. Some samples of work that do not come up to the mini- 
mum requirements are also included. In the case of oral compositions 
the pupils’ efforts were taken down and transcribed by students of the 
commercial departments. 

1. Attainments at the end of the sixth school year.—Children should 
have ability 

a) To tell orally in orderly fashion a personal experience and to 
use concrete details in telling such a story. The following story is 
acceptable: 


When I was about seven years old we had a dressmaker at our house. I 
was teasing her and she got mad and hit me on the fingers with her scissors. 
She made me mad. When we were eating dinner I was through first. The 
dressmaker had four pennies in her apron pocket, and so when she was not 
looking I took her pennies and buried them in the back lot. When she was 
ready to go home that evening she said, “I must have lost my pennies that I 
was going to buy stamps with.” I got scared and went out. About a week 
after I dug them up and spent them. 


The next story contains too many irrelevant details to be 
passable: 


One time when we lived up on the hill some of my uncles and aunts were 
there helping my mother peel peaches that day, and Farel Hutchinson and 
Willie Brightwell came along and wanted me to go and hunt pawpaws with 
them. I said I couldn’t go, so I went in and got Dad’s shotgun shells out of 
a dresser drawer and it was raining that day too. I took the shells out on the 
walk and took the shot out and then the powder out. I got me a match and 
thought the powder would burn like paper but when I lit it it all burned at 
one time and the fire blew in my eyes until I couldn’t see anything. I ran up 
the steps and hollered for my mother. She came to the door and asked me 
what was the matter. I told her that the fire had blown in my eyes until I 
couldn’t open them. They put me to bed and some lady came in and wanted 
to put a wet rag on my face, but my mother wouldn’t let her. My mother was 
scared so bad and so she called a doctor, and the doctor she called could not 
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come and said he would send two other doctors and they came and put some 
medicine in my eyes that felt right cool, and just in a few days my eyes got all 
right. ‘I had to wear glasses about a week. 

b) To tell in orderly sequence the incidents of a simple story, such 
as one of the Robin Hood stories. 

c) To report clearly and accurately definite observations made in 
nature study, geography, manual training, domestic science, or kindred 
subjects—e.g., ‘How I Tested Seed Corn,” or “What We Did to Make 
Cocoa.” 

d) To write a paragraph of connected and unified thought on a 
definitely limited topic, such as “How Men in Washington’s Time 
Dressed,” or “How to Make a Raft.” General subjects, such as 
“Springtime,” “Trees,” Song Birds,” should be avoided because 
they cannot be adequately developed in a short composition. Such 
assignments tend to produce hasty generalizations and confusion of 
thought. 

Each paragraph should consist of unified sentences. Excessive use 
of and, so, and then should be discouraged. 

The following paragraphs are acceptable: 

To make marshmallow chocolate fudge you take two cups of sugar, one 
cup of sweet milk, three tablespoonfuls of cocoa, a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut, and two tablespoonfuls of marshmallow cream. Mix the cocoa, 
butter, milk, and sugar together. After mixed put it on the stove and let it 
boil until it forms a soft ball when dropped in water. Then take it off the 
stove and butter a platter. Then mix the marshmallow cream with the butter, 
sugar, milk, and cocoa, and beat until it begins to stiffen. Pour on the platter 
and cut in squares before it hardens. 

In Washington’s time men dressed very different from the way they do 
now. They wore three cornered hats made out of velvet or satin, and had 
lace edges. Their hair was worn long and tied back with gold or silver orna- 
ments. Often they wore wigs or powdered the hair. They wore a vest made 
out of velvet or silk, and had a long cape over their shoulders. They wore 
pants that just came to their knees. Silver or gold buckles trimmed their 
garters. They had silk stockings of all different colors. High heeled shoes 
made out of patent leather with gold or silver buckles on them, were always 
worn. They carried gold or silver snuffboxes. 


The following paragraph made up of sentences disconnected in 


thought is not passable: 
Birds’ Homes 


The birds build their homes in different places and in different ways. 
They try to get their nests up high in the trees so that the cats will not bother 
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them. Most of the birds have sweet voices. The birds have different ways 
of calling their mates. The sparrow stays in the north at winter time. Most 
of the birds go south to spend the winter, and they return to the north at 
summer time. 


e) To write a social letter. This letter should be arranged in con- 
ventional form, and should be individual and interesting. The following 
is acceptable: : 
1527 FourTH AVENUE, ALTOONA, PA. 

Feb. 8, 1919 
DEAR MOTHER: 

I thought I would write you a few lines before I go to work. I am making 
a chicken coop. On Saturday evening some one stole seven of our hens and 
one rooster. We are going to find out who did it. 

I think I will be home for Easter and some one should come to the station 
and help me home. Iam going to bring you twelve dozen eggs and some butter. 

Weare all fine out here so far. Alberta has a bad cold, but is getting better 
now. She is in bed and Aunt Lizzie is going to keep her in or she might get 
the Flu. 

We were in town yesterday and got some things that we needed. I got 
a nice pair of shoes for four dollars and fifty cents. 

Well I must be closing, for I must get at my chicken coop. 


Your loving son, 
CHARLEY 


2. Altainments at the end of the ninth school year.—At this level of 
the work the attainments prescribed for the first six years should be 
made the basis for a broader and more advanced treatment of both oral 
and written composition. Teachers should bear in mind that the work 
of English teaching is an organic whole, in which each part must func- 
tionally co-operate with the other parts. Without a knowledge of 
what children in this stage have already learned, advanced work will 
be hampered by needless repetition or unbridged abysses. Therefore 
a very careful study of preceding recommendations is essential to the 
most economical mastery of those that follow. 

By the end of the ninth school year children should be able 

a) To tell effectively a personal experience, some incident from a 
motion-picture show, or from a story read. In each case the object of 
the telling is to interest some particular audience. Pupils should feel 
that the character of the selection to be told, the choice of details, and 
the use of words are closely dependent on the nature of the hearers. This 
point of view should never be lost. 
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The narrative should be free from excessive use of and, so, then, 
and er. There should be sufficient concreteness to make the story 
vivid, and all detail should have an organic connection with the theme 
of the story. The incidents should be so arranged as to lead naturally 
to a climax. Special attention needs to be given to the ending of the 
story. 

The following example is good: 


When I was about ten years old I used to belong to the Boys’ Choir of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. Every summer the people in the church con- 
tributed money to send the boys on a little camping trip, and the camp was 
on White Lake in Michigan. I got permission to go and went up there. I 
had a very good friend of mine he was up there too. One night we were on 
what you would now call kitchen police. We would have to wash and dry 
the dishes and set the tables and wait on the rest of the boys and do other 
things. It was at night and we were washing the dishes. Most of the boys 
had gone to the town about three miles away. There was a fair there that 
night and most of the boys had gone. We got done with the dishes about 
half-past eight so we decided to go to town too. We got there and had a great 
deal of fun, and then we started home. In this town they had a curfew and 
this curfew rang at half-past nine. We got about half way out of the town 
when this curfew rang and in this town if children under fourteen are out on 
the street after half-past nine why you were liable to get into trouble. We 
hurried as fast as we could and in our hurry we forgot which road to take. 
Finally we came to the railway station and we asked the station agent if he 
knew the way to our camp, but he didn’t seem to know anything about it. 
It was very dark and there were trees on each side of the road and it was 
kind of spooky. We got about two and a half miles toward home and then 
we came to another camp that was right near ours, so we knew that we were 
on the right road and after a while we came to our camp. We were just about 
to give a sigh of relief when a light flashed in our eyes and there were two 
men there holding an electric flashlight. They were a couple of the men in 
the camp. Some of the boys hadn’t gotten back yet and they were rather 
anxious, so each one that came along they would flash the light and check them 
off. So we got into camp and this time we got our sigh of relief out without 
any trouble. 


The next example fails because it lacks unity: 

The Faculty Games Committee at a meeting the other day one of the 
topics they discussed was whether our high school should have a football team. 
Football is the sport that is played by all the high schools and colleges in the 
United States. It’s about the manliest game of all the American games. We 
have never put up a team in this here sport. Mr. Ross, our coach, tried to get 
a team. We never had a team and all the fellows are kind of raw and they 
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need training and it would take quite a time to get them in shape, but the 
faculty does not seem to care much. They don’t look after the matter enough. 
Mr. Ross’s program instead of being lighter is heavier. He being the only 
coach we can get, the chances for our team is very slight. 


b) To outline a story according to time order. 
The following outlines are acceptable: 


Puck in Bronx Park 


I. His first time in Bronx Park 
A. How he found his way around 
B. What he thought of the place 
II. His Adventures 
A. At the monkey cage 
B. What they thought when he appeared 
C. At the bird house 


The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter 
I. Jairus goes to Jesus 
II. The news of his daughter’s death 
III. Jesus comforts Jairus 


IV. The mourners 
V. Jesus brings the child to life 


First American Ship to Enter a German Port since the War 


I. First ship to enter a German port since the war is back 
A. The “West Humhaw” 
B. Captain of the ship 
C. Where it sailed from 
D. Returned from New York 


II. Reports from Germany 

A. Everything is quiet 
B. People well dressed 
C. People on America’s side 
D. Short of soap and sugar 

III. Ship among mines 
A. In mine regions in North and Baltic Seas 
B. Six days spent in mine region 
C. Warnings received 

IV. “Humhaw” brought mail from army and navy in Poland and Ger- 
many 
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The two outlines given below are not acceptable: 


The Story of Achilles 
Who Achilles was 


. He was a warrior 
What he did to help his country 
. His death 


Hides for Four Years 
I. Where did he hide ? 
II. Who was he? 
III. Tell his experience 
IV. When did he surrender ? 


c) To collect, sift, and organize material for a simple oral or written 
theme on a limited topic, such as “Inside a Coal Mine,” or “How to 
Make a Booklet.” The following procedure is recommended: (1) col- 
lecting concrete detail bearing on the subject; (2) arranging material 
under main heads; (3) rejecting unrelated material. 

d) To write a paragraph on a limited subject. Teachers should 
cultivate in pupils a feeling for the sentence which will restrain them 
from stringing together groups of words without subject or predicate 
and running together sentences that should be separated by periods. 
The paragraph should be made unified and coherent by bringing every 
word and every sentence into proper relation with the writer’s purpose. 
The exclusive use of short, choppy sentences should be discouraged. 
Pupils should be trained to secure variety by the use of complex and 
compound sentences. In the case of complex sentences care must be 
exercised that the dependent clause is clearly related to the principal 
clause. The use of “is when” and “is where’’ should be systematically 
combated. 

The following paragraphs from pupils of the ninth year are 
acceptable: 

How to Make a Composition Folder 


Take two pieces of manila paper such as are used for book covers. Lay 
one on top of the other with the edges even. Cut a two-inch strip lengthwise 
from one of the pieces. Call the edge from which you cut this strip the top. 
Fold the two pieces in the middle like a book, with the smaller piece inside. 
Then sew them together and along the two ends and across the bottom about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge. This forms two pockets for corrected and 
uncorrected manuscripts. Paste a sheet of composition paper on the outer 
edge of the left hand pocket. This is for the score sheet. Head this paper with 
the words “Stop! Look! Listen!” Under this put “My Danger Zone” or 
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something similar. Under this write a list of mistakes you make, such as 
margins, spelling, punctuation, possessives, “and” sentences, and double 


sentences. 
Our High School Lunch Room 


At the southern end of our High School building is the lunch room. At 
present it is the largest and best lighted school lunch room in the city. The 
pupils cooperate with those in charge in keeping it clean and in order. Each 
one when he has finished his meal takes his dishes to a table used for that 
purpose, or, if he brings his dinner, places all paper in a basket provided for 


them. Thus, when the last leave the room all dishes and litter are gathered 


up, and the room is in good order. 


An Evening Gown 

While walking down Fifth Avenue to get an idea of how I wanted my new 
evening dress made I suddenly stopped, for there in a shop window was the 
exact model I had in mind. The flimsy rolls of yellow satin draped here and 
there around the hips gave it the popular air of today. The bodice of this frock 
was covered with shiny rhinestones that glittered like diamonds as the sun- 
light shone on them. The dainty little sleeves were of Soft chiffon, caught at 
the top with little rosebuds. It was the sweetest dress I ever saw. 


e) To describe orally and in writing a familiar object, such as an 
attractive store window, a picture, or a person (appearance). Accu- 
racy, clearness, and vividness are the objects to be sought in such a 
description. The value of apt words, especially verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, should be emphasized. 

f) To give a digest of a good magazine article on some subject within 
the student’s comprehension. The student should make the main 
points stand out clearly. 

g) To write a social and a business letter. 

The following examples of social letters are acceptable: 


225 East 179TH STREET, NEW YORK 


—_—e Oct. 3, 1918 


Last night while looking over the evening paper I suddenly came across 
that picture of you with the interesting line of writing that told you had received 
the tennis club medal. It certainly sounds good to say that Bob Fullerton is 
now the champion of the Spartan Club. It looks as though I’ll have to hurry 
up and get a medal too. I am going to try for the basket ball team and also 
for the swimming contest in which I may be able to get a medal. 

Well, Bob, as there is a stack of lessons staring me in the face I am afraid 
I shall have to stop my writing. But I do want to tell you how glad I am of 


your success. Sincerely yours, 
PEGGY 


| | 
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814 CARR STREET, CHARLESTON, W.VA. 

Dear Hosart, 

How do you like France and the little French girl by this time? I saw 
her picture and she certainly is pretty. Have you learned to speak French to 
her or can she speak English? I saw the post cards you sent home. The one 
with the girl and the French flag is the prettiest. I also liked the one with 
the American soldiers in the churchyard. 

I suppose you know I go to High School. I take four regular studies 
besides music and physical training. We have been going back two afternoons 
in the week to play in the gymnasium, when enough girls come we are going 


to play baseball. 
I guess you will be coming home soon now. I hope so, for I want to see 


you ever so much and to hear of your experiences in France. 
Your cousin, 
CoRNELIA 


h) To use with accurate discrimination the following words and 
_ others that individual teachers find are commonly misused: 

real, really, very; scared, afraid; lie, lay; sit, set; start, begin; may, can; 
allow; carry, bring, fetch; quite, very; talk, speak, say, state; learn, teach; 
scholar, pupil; person, party; good, well; in, into; dumb, stupid; both, each, 
every, either; there, their; accept, except; whether, where. 


The teaching of English in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years is 
perhaps more difficult than in any other school period. May it not be 
partly due to teachers requiring pupils to do work that is too ambitious 
in character? We should be on our guard against trying to have pupils 
of junior high school age parallel the work of the upper years of high 
school. 

3. Alttainments at the end of the twelfth school year.—Working on the 
foundation laid in preceding years, the teaching of rhetoric and composi- 
tion for the last three years of the secondary-school course should make 
the main principles so much a part of the student’s mental life that they 
will be unconsciously applied. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the necessity of providing a definite purpose for every theme or oral 
composition the student is required to produce. While some teachers 
may object that this program is difficult, if not impossible, the actual 
practice of progressive and resourceful teachers proves that it is prac- 
ticable. It is the conviction of this committee that no student ought to 
be required to produce a composition unless there is some reason for 
doing it over and above the command or request of the teacher. 
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As in preceding years, the formal study of rhetorical principles is 
to be subordinated to the practical application of these principles to the 
actual speaking and writing needs of students according to their maturity. 
In the interest of economy of time the committee recommends the rejec- 
tion of all rhetorical teaching that does not directly contribute to the 
improvement of students’ thinking, speaking, or writing. 

By the end of the secondary-school course students should have 
ability 

a) To make an outline of heads and subheads that will adequately 
and logically summarize a well-organized chapter in a reference book or 
a good magazine article. 

The following outline is acceptable: 


“The Greatest Port in the World” 
(From The Independent, March 29, 1919) 


I. Harbor strike 
1. Cause of the trouble 
II. The working port 
1. Time of building 
2. New York and New Jersey Development Commission 
a) Commissioner’s Report 
III. The problem one of legal organization 
1. Situation of the port 
2. Question of authority 
3. Early history 
IV. Treaty of 1834 and Bi-State Commission 
1. The amendments 
V. New York City 
1. Size 
2. Necessary port improvements 
VI. The owners 
1. Zoning principle 


b) To make an outline of heads and subheads as a guide for speaking 
or writing on a limited topic. 
The first example given below is acceptable: 


A Room for Seniors 
(In the high school to which this applies the Seniors are not required to 
spend their study hours in the study hall, as lower classmen do. They are 
free to go where they please except during recitations.) 
I. The need for a Senior room 
1. Senior privileges 
a) Restrictions on those privileges 


if 

i 
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2. What the Seniors do with their study hall periods 
a) Need for study by Seniors 
b) Seniors do not wish to study on the streets 
3. A room for Seniors the only solution 
II. Advantages of a Senior room 
1. More private study for Seniors 
2. Social advantages 
III. The dining room may be used for a Senior room 
1. Seniors can go in and out without disturbing other classes 
2. There is room for all Seniors in this room 
3. It is desired by all Seniors 
IV. Need for every Senior to talk and work for this room 


The next outline fails because it lacks organization: 


Military Training in the High School Should Be Elective 
1. Compulsory military training prevents boys from working in the after- 
noons. 
2. Some boys in the high school are unable to buy uniforms on account 
of the high cost. 
3- Most of the officers are incompetent. 
4. The health of'the boys is impaired by eating such hasty lunches before 
drill 


5. Military training here does not benefit boys mentally, physically, or 
morally. 

6. The League of Nations will prevent future wars. 

7. There are three million men who have recently had training in the 
United States Army. 
8. A majority of boys in our high school do not desire military training. 


c) To tell orally a short story so that the main characters, the plot, 
and the climax will be developed sufficiently to hold the attention of the 
audience. 

d) To speak effectively without notes on some school or civic 
subject with the purpose of clearing up obscure points—for example, 
to give an explanation of some new regulation of the school, an account 
of how glass is made by machinery, or the reason for the increase of the 
water rate. Closely connected with the foregoing is the persuasive 
argument, such as urging other students to join the school athletic asso- 
ciation, soliciting support of the school paper, or making a plea for ? 
co-operation with the city officials in keeping the city clean. 

e) To respond readily, definitely, and fully to questions about books 
read, magazine articles assigned, and experiments and observations 
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made. Many students in the Senior classes of the secondary schools 
as well as college students are sadly deficient in this ability to respond 
intelligently and intelligibly to questions about what they are supposed 
to know. Monosyllabic or fragmentary answers and obscure or irrele- 
vant ones are too often accepted by teachers who despair of getting 
anything better. Surely the teachers of English, in co-operation with 
other departments of the school, should earnestly labor to remedy this 
condition, and should make one of the requirements of graduation from 
the secondary school the ability to answer adequately and in decent 

English a definite question. , 

f) To collect material for a paper of 1,000 or 1,500 words on a prop- 
erly limited subject within the student’s knowledge, to organize this 
material, and to write a final version free from gross errors in sentence 
structure, spelling, and punctuation (see report of the Committee on 
Mechanics of Writing). This paper should show careful organization 
of each paragraph, as well as of the whole. Paragraphs should be 
coherent and unified, and so related by the use of connectives and con- 
nective expressions that the turns of thought shall be clear. 

g) To write a business letter in response to a given situation, such 
as refusing to accept a workbench or a football of a different style from 
the one ordered. Such a letter should be clear, dignified, and courteous. 

h) To write an interesting social letter in which personal details 
and vividness bring out the personality of the writer. 


Note.—On account of the greater length of compositions demanded in the 
upper years of the secondary school it is not practicable to include illustrative 
material in this part of the report. 


i) To distinguish accurately between the following words and others 
that individual teachers find are commonly misused: 


allusion, illusion; affect, effect; can, may; emigrate, immigrate; healthy, 
healthful, wholesome; proof, evidence; liable, likely; majority, plurality; 
principal, principle; statue, statute, stature; ability, capacity; amount, 
quantity, number; let, leave, allow; less, fewer, smaller; many, much; among, 
between; like, as; except, without, unless; differ from, differ with; character, 
reputation; loan, lend; salary, wages, remuneration; statement, assertion; 
proposal, proposition; affirm, state, declare; aggravate, irritate; balance, 
rest, remainder; custom, habit; mad, angry; grand, gorgeous, awful, splendid, 
elegant, lovely, magnificent, nice; man, gentleman; woman, lady; plenty, 
abundance; culculate, intend, allow; start, begin, commence; allude to, refer 
to, mention; suspect, anticipate, expect; mutual, common; pitiful, pitiable; 
business, vocation, profession; compassion, pity, sympathy; patience, for- 
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bearance; respectful, respectable, respective; fundamental, elementary; 
superficial; exquisite; magnanimous, generous; wit, humor, comedy, fun, 
farce; knowledge, information; science, art, skill. 


IV. A FINAL WORD 


Too great insistence on formal rhetoric in the secondary school is 
not desirable. The students who leave the school for college will con- 
tinue their work in English, while those who do not go to college need 
practice in using their mother-tongue with clearness and force in the 
everyday situations of life. Many less experienced teachers in secondary 
schools are inclined to bring into their classes the methods they have 
inherited from college professors, and instead of using their college courses 
as a background they are inclined to reproduce them. They are likely 
to require of immature students flights of imagination and pretentious 
themes for which they are unprepared. On the other hand, those 
teachers who have sufficient initiative to adapt their work to the actual 
conditions and needs of their students find that the letter, the occa- 
sional article on some subject of real life-interest, and the pithy and 
forceful talk are forms of composition that appeal to all students and 
that all need to master. Few secondary students need more than these 
practical and reasonable exercises. 

Duprey H. MILes 

Cyrus L. Hooper 

W. Brown 

ELIZABETH HODGSON 

Mary Birp Chairman 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR THE ENGLISH CLASSES 


We can all remember the time when a bored teacher, mechanically 
going through a process repeated an almost incredible number of times, 
would measure out an English assignment in this way: ‘For tomorrow 
read the next thirty pages in Ivanhoe, and be ready to answer promptly 
the questions which you may now take from my dictation.” There are 
always such people to take the joy out of life—or out of a book. It 
mattered little to that well-meaning pedagogue whether the thirtieth 
page left the Disinherited Knight just about to select the Queen of Love 
and Beauty. If the curious students read on to find out whom he chose 
they were sure to become interested and read still farther. This always 
resulted in a tragedy, because the inevitable questions were forgotten. 
But the greater part of the students were content to read just the allot- 
ment assigned, and to them the book remained merely a certain number 
of pages which would eventually be read. 

Happily those days are over or on the wane, and we now want our 
students to read farther and, like Oliver Twist, “to want some more.” 
We are eager that they make friends with the authors and see the char- 
acters of their stories as real flesh-and-blood people. 

If not rightly treated pictures become a bore and a burden, but if 
judiciously handled an abundance of illustrative material can be used 
in producing the results we want, not alone in the study of the classics, 
but in the oral work which is at last taking its proper place in the English 
course. 

During the study of any of the classics it is good to have on the table 
or bookshelves of the classroom as many as possible of the works of the 
author and other books written about him. Even if the students just 
glance through these books without reading them, they will gain some 
idea of the extent of the author’s writings and also of his worth from the 
number of critics who have written in appreciation of him. After 
class one day, during the reading of Ivanhoe, a boy came up to the 
bookshelf over which hung a picture of Scott, apparently surveying his 
books. The boy’s eye traveled over the long rows of volumes and then 
respectfully gazed at the picture. ‘“‘He wrote a lot, didn’t he?” the 
boy commented after a minute. “Are any of them as good as the one 
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we are reading?” Assured that there were others just as good, the boy 
went away with a copy of Kenilworth under his arm. 

The students cannot fail to appreciate a book and its author if as 
an introduction to the study they take an imaginary trip to the author’s 
country and home, especially if the book is filled with the local color of 
his native place—or take a journey with the author if his story is fla- 
vored with his travels. If these travelogues come on oral-composition 
days, no time is taken from the reading and much zest is added to the 
oral topics. The work thus planned will be more interesting if the 
students who are responsible for different parts of the trip illustrate their 
topics by pictures. 

But where shall we find such material? This is especially difficult 
in a small town whose library will -ender very little aid. If the students 
are urged to secure illustrations for the books, you will be surprised to 
find how many will bring them from home. Sometimes they will find 
there pictures which before had borne no significance to them. When 
we began reading the Rime of the Ancient Mariner last year I asked the 
class to bring illustrations. The next day a small boy, puffing and pant- 
ing, lugged in a huge volume of Doré’s illustrations. ‘There!” he said, 
as he dropped the book heavily on the desk, “that has always been on 
the parlor table, but I never knew before what the pictures were.” 

There are many other sources for this illustrative material. One 
may obtain small blue prints or postcards which may be effectively used 
by projecting them on a screen by means of a balopticon. If the school 
is not fortunate enough to own a balopticon, one may borrow many 
lantern slides from most state educational departments. 

The two most enthusiastic classes I ever had were the ones who made 
illustrated editions of the Odyssey. Competition immediately arose, 
and each class endeavored to produce a better scroll than the rival. 
When we had finished the study of the Odyssey, those classes knew more 
about the ancient Greek religion, life, and bookmaking than they would 
in any other way. Every point was carefully considered by each class 
to prevent the other class from finding a flaw in their work. Each 
student took a real interest, for he had something to do, and there were 
many consultations and much “research work.” The material was 
furnished and the work was done entirely by the students. 

A clerk at the ribbon counter of one of the stores gave us the paper 
roll on which ribbon had been wound. To support the ends of the scroll 
two of the boys cut small round sticks upon which they fastened gilded 
“cornua” or knobs. The illustrations were drawn on slips of paper of 
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uniform size and pasted on the scrolls by students who had not otherwise 
contributed. It was certainly interesting and amusing to note the 
variety of ideas which the different artists had. In some cases the 
pictures were quite artistically done, but I think the really best ones 
were the straight-line drawings in which every line counted and was most 
expressive. But in all cases the essential points were there—Mercury 
always had his wand, winged cap, and sandals, and Minerva her char- 
acteristic headgear. After the pictures were pasted other students 
printed above them the story of the Odyssey, which had been briefly 
and humorously written in a twentieth-century setting. Then when 
the ends of the scroll had been painted and the “titulus”’ or title pasted 
on the first page, the work was done, and you cannot imagine with what 
pride those Freshmen exhibited their productions. 

It is sometimes difficult to turn quickly to a source for the illustrative 
material. In the list that follows I have set down the materal that I 
have used in some travelogues and in the study of a few of the classics. 
Except where otherwise designated the numbers refer to the numbers of 
the pictures in the catalogue of the company mentioned. The sources 
for the material will be found at the end of the following lists. 


AVAILABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


I. TRAVELOGUE TO WALTER Scott’s COUNTRY 


Scotland: “Scotland” in Vol. IV of John L. Stoddard’s lectures; Tuck’s 
postcards, 7015, 7092, 7560; postcards from Museum of Art, New York City; 
King’s postcards. 

Edinburgh: Thompson blue prints, 5001, 5002, 5003, 5005, 5018, 5046, 
5081; Tuck’s, 7178, 7293, 7597, 7870, 7253, 7254, 7640, 7971, 7974, 8503. 

Scott’s home, Abbotsford: Perry Pictures, 86; Brown’s Pictures, 34, 2147, 
2148, 2149; Thompson, 5021, 5026. 

Walter Scott: Thompson, 116c, 117¢, 473¢, 5021, 5019, 5020; Cosmos Pic- 
tures, 1102; Perry, 85; The Mentor, No. 115, September 15, 1916; Brown, 26. 


II. “IvANHOE” 

Battle of Hastings: Perry, 880; Brown, 1551. 

Stonehenge: Perry, 1477; Thompson, 4205, 4206, 4207, 4208. 

Knights: Sir Galahad; Thompson, 6443); Cosmos, 1115; Perry, 940; 
Brown, 1766; Carbon Prints, 95c, Colored Art Pictures, 110. 

Knights of Malta: Cosmos, 770. 

Crusades: Lantern slides from the New York Educational Department, 
Albany, New York; Heroes of the Crusades, 50 full-page illustrations, Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard; History of the Crusades, by Major Proctor, 150 illustrations. 
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Armor: Arms and Armor, 450 engravings and 50 plates by C. H. Ashdown; 
lantern slides from New York State Educational Department. 

Illustrations from “‘Ivanhoe”’ and typical medieval structures: 70 Thomp- 
son blue prints listed on pages 93 and 94 of catalogue; excellent lantern slides 
from New York Educational Department; Tuck’s postcards of Armory and 
Tower of London; Tales of Chivalry, by Rolfe, American Book Company; 
130 illustrations by Marie, Lex, Scott, Riou; life and adventures of Robin 
Hood, 10 colored illustrations and many woodcuts by McKay; Story of the 
Middle Ages, retold from St. Nicholas, Century Company; moving-picture 
film of Ivanhoe; Old Time Arms and Armor, by E. S. Brooks, pp. 72-86. 

III. “Rie oF THE ANCIENT MARINER” 

Coleridge: Thompson, 46c. 

Illustrations of the poem: Gustav Doré’s illustrations, 13 pictures; lantern 
slides from New York Educational Department; Thompson, 132e, 133¢, 
135¢, 136¢, 137¢, 138¢, 139¢. 

IV. “As You Like Ir” 

Thompson, 116s, 1s, 2s, 3s; The Theatre, April, 1916; Character sketches, 

Part LXV, by Selmar Hess, “Rosalind and Orlando.” 


V. “DESERTED VILLAGE” 
Goldsmith: Perry, 79; Thompson, 43}c; Brown, 1256, miniatures 29M. 


VI. MARNER”’ 

George Eliot’s country: Thompson, 4320-31. 

George Eliot: Brown, 1260; Perry, 101; Thompson, 7c. 

Illustrations from “Silas Marner”: Thompson, 122e, 123e, 124e; Heath’s 
edition of Silas Marner, good illustrations; moving-picture film of Silas Marner. 
VII. TRAVELOGUE TO SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 

England: Murray’s Warwickshire; Baedeker’s Great Britain; The Mentor, 
No. 108, “Shakespeare’s Country”; “‘England”’ in Vol. IX of John L. Stod- 
dard’s lectures; Tuck, 7442, 6172, 7526, 7646, 7731, 7732, 7733, 7734, 7860; 
King’s postcards; lantern slides from New York Educational Department. 

Stratford and vicinity: Thompson, 4125-35, 4273, 4338, 4332, 4333, 43332, 
4334; Elson prints; Brown, 24, 37, 127, 1635; Cosmos, 1989, 1326, 2526; 
Perry, 73, 74A, 74B, 74C, 74D, 75, 75B; Allyn and Bacon’s edition of Merchant 
of Venice, pages 130, 132, 138; lantern slides from New York Educational 
Department. 

Playhouses: The Mentor, No. 66, September, 1914, “Shakespeare”; The 
Theatre, April, 1916; Allyn and Bacon’s edition of Merchant of Venice, page 176. 

Shakespeare and his friends: Thompson, 55C, 56C, 117C, 473C, 12091B; 
Cosmos, 1988; Perry, 74e, 74F; Brown, 1083, miniatures, 17m, 45m, 53m. 
VIII. ‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE” 

Venice: Thompson, 3140, 3141, 3145, 3152, 3153, 3154, 3278, 3346, 3347; 
Perry, 878, 879, 1826; Brown, 1434, 981, 136, colored art picture, 57; “‘Venice”’ 
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in Vol. I of John L. Stoddard’s lectures; The Mentor, No. 27, August 18, 1913, 
“Venice.” 

Illustrations from the “Merchant of Venice”: The Theatre, June, 1916. 
(a) Sir Herbert Tree as Shylock, (b) Elsie Ferguson as Portia; Millais’ portrait 
of Ellen Terry as Portia; Braun carbon prints, “Portia”; Merchant of Venice, 
edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr., Allyn and Bacon; Thompson, 1143, 3278, 55s, 
565, 575. 

IX. TRAVELOGUE TO IrvING’s COUNTRY, TARRYTOWN AND SUNNYSIDE 

Thompson, 14093; Cosmos, 1922; Brown, 35, miniatures 43M; Perry, 2; 
“Washington Irving’s Country,” illustrated, by H. W. Mabie in the Oudlook. 

Irving and his friends: Thompson, 148C, 334C; Cosmos, 1921; Perry, 1; 
Brown, 30, miniatures 21M; The Mentor, Vol. III, No. 6, Serial No. 106. 

X. “SkeTcH Book” 

Rip Van Winkle: Thompson, 23T, 38T-45T, 24T; illustrated time table 
for the Catskill Mountain region issued by the New York Central Lines; 
illustrated book on the Catskill Mountain region issued by the Ulster and 
Delaware Railroad; pictures of Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, by Dodd, 
Mead and Company; amusing illustrations by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Stratford-on-Avon: See travelogue to Shakespeare’s country. 

Westminster Abbey: Brown, 908, 146, 151, 1041, 920; Cosmos, 2466, 
2467, 2470, 2479; Perry, 1485B-1487B; Thompson, 4077-4100; Tuck, 7033. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow: Pictures by Arthur Keller in Reader, November, 
1906, pages 653-55; Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow, by E. M. 
Bacon-Putnam Company; Cosmos, 2334, 2335; Perry, 2105, 2106, 2115; 
Thompson, 14094, 14365, 14364, 14622; Irving postals, Sunnyside, Sleepy 
Hollow, etc., Rotograph Company. 

XI. THe “Opyssry” 

Athens and Greek life: The Mentor, “Ancient Athens”; “Athens” in 
Vol. I of John L. Stoddard’s lectures; 10 Thompson blue prints. 

Acropolis: Cosmos, 3000; Perry, 1612. 

Parthenon: Perry, 1620, 1616; Cosmos, 3010. 

Temples and deities: Mentor “Grecian Masterpieces”; Gayley’s Classic 
Myths; Knapp’s edition of Vergil’s Aeneid; Seymour’s revised school edition 
of the Iliad; 10 Thompson blue prints. 

Temple of Jupiter: Perry, 1619; Cosmos, 3002. 

Temple of Minerva (at Corinth): Perry, 1611; (at Aegina), Perry, 1628; 
Brown, 2239. 

Apollo Belvedere: Cosmos, 1503; Perry, 1206; Brown, 1037. 

Apollo and the muses: Perry, 362. 

Aphrodite: Brown, 2241. 

Neptune: Brown, 1873. 

Minerva: Brown, 1003; Perry, 1194; Cosmos, 39. 

Mercury: Brown, 2178. 
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Juno: Perry, 1179. 

Zeus: Cosmos, 1506. 

Homer: Brown, 1871; Cosmos, 1876. 

Hebe: Perry, 894. 

Penelope: Perry, 1189. 

Tomb of Agamemnon: Perry, 1623. 

Three Fates: Brown, 1007; Cosmos (Buonarioti), 167; (Paul Thurman), 
967; Perry (Fiorentino), 296. 

Dance of the Nymphs: Cosmos, 472; Perry, 486; 30 Thompson blue 
prints illustrating the Odyssey. 


SOURCES FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Mentor Association, 52 E. 19th St., New York City. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. (catalogue $0.02). 

Cosmos Pictures, 4th Ave., 23-24 Sts., New York City (catalogue $0.05). 

Thompson Blue Prints, Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. (cata- 
logue $0.15). 

Brown’s Famous Pictures, Geo. P. Brown & Co., 38 Lavett St., Beverly, 
Mass. 

Braun’s Carbon Prints, Braun-Clement, Fine Arts Publishing Co., 13 W. 
4oth St., New York City. 

The Theatre, 6 E. 39th St., New York City. 

Elson Prints, Elson & Co., 146 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. (catalogue $0. 10). 

Copley Prints, Curtis and Cameron (catalogue $0.25). 

University Prints, Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, 
Mass. 

Art Magazine, Selmar Hess Co., 557-59 Broadway, New York City. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, sth Ave. and 82d St., New York City. 

Irving Postals, Rotograph Co., New York City, or Lavine and Russell, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Raphael Tuck and Son, 122 5th Ave., New York City. 

Illustrated catalogue of lantern slides, T. H. McAllister, 49 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. 


POETRY-JUDGING CONTEST 


Just at the present time there are such inspired bits of poetry and 
free verse being produced that a special effort should be made on the 
part of English teachers to interest children in them. Last spring one 
of my English classes in high school, during a few weeks in which we 
were studying modern literature, did a bit of judging work that I think - 
interested them more in current poetry than anything else we did. 
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From different magazines, such as the Independent, Literary Digest, 
and others ranging down to the Sunday paper, I cut type poems from 
different present-day writers. Some were of world-wide fame and others 
were practically unknown. I was interested to know whether or not the 
children could really tell a worth-while poem from a versified piece of 
prose. That, however, was not the real object of the contest. The real 
purpose was to interest the students so that when they picked up a 
magazine and saw a poem there they would be tempted to read it and 
would be able to get from it the inspiration that the author intended. 

We studied some poems together and discussed these aspects of 
each: 

1. The subject-matter or theme. Is it universal or sectional ? 

2. The inspiration or emotional quality. How did you feel when 
you finished reading it ? 

3. The truth or moral value. Did the poem teach an indirect lesson ? 

4. The rhythm and rhyme. Was it musical and did the music fit the 
theme ? 

5. Were there poetic words and lines ? 

These topics were made points for the contest in judging the poems 
that were cut out of the magazines. We kept score by giving each poem 
twenty on each point if it were perfect. 

Each member of the class worked individually on the poems, which 
were passed along until everyone had judged and filled out his score card 
for each poem. Then we made a graph on the board, putting the names 
of the class up and down and the numbers of the poems to right and left. 
Each student put his score on the board opposite his name, and someone 
was appointed to find the average percentages and the winning poem. 

We were some three days on these poems. The one that received 
the most perfect scores was “Peace,” by Bliss Carman. The one that 
averaged the highest was Edgar Lee Masters’ “‘Draw the Sword, O 
Republic!” The one receiving the lowest average was Helen Holt’s 
“Progress,” which seemed to lack in both subject-matter and inspira- 
tion. 

It does not matter whether this is the correct way to judge poetry 
or not. We made it up and probably it is not a fair test; but it served 
the purpose for which it was used, and that was to interest the students 
in current poetry. For the rest of the year the class were bringing me 
poems that they liked, especially such works as Robert Service’s “I’m 
Goin’ ’Ome to Blighty.”” I have a much-worn copy of that poem with 
me that I found one boy committing just because he liked it. When I 
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said I liked it too, he gave me his copy, saying he had it written off. 
The contest left us all more interested in poems and taught me something 
about the judgment of students concerning things that are worth while. 


Bess FosTER 
WEISER, IDAHO 


THE VOICE OF SHAKESPEARE! 


The poet speaks not with one voice alone; 
His genius plays on every vibrant tone 
Of anger, grief, quaint humor, repartee, 
Of thought profound—of soul nobility. 


The tenderness and love of Romeo, 

Othello’s cry of suffering and woe, 

The intellect of Hamlet, Macbeth’s fear, 

The rash imperiousness of “‘ Royal Lear,” 
Shakespeare created, and gave voice to each 
With wondrous wealth and harmony of speech! 


With voice so varied speaks this Master Mind, 
Who listens, will in every utterance find, 
Compelling—startling in its verity— 
The voice of Life expressed in poetry! 
CHARLOTTE V. ASHMOOR 


THE LABYRINTH OF JE AND EI 


(The following rules and examples are adapted from What Is English? 
“Always expect it to be ze unless you know definitely to the contrary.’’) 


The right use of ie and ei you will find 

By this simple device you can keep in your mind: 
Write the 7 before e when they sound like long e; 
So in piece, and believe, and in siege, it’s ie. 


But four cases there are where the e’s before i: 
It’s e¢ when the sound is long a or long 7 
(Some exceptions there are when long i is the sound, 
But the principal one is in fiery found). 
* An unrequired composition by a student in Miss Apgar’s class in Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis. 
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But in height, and in sleight, and stein, and heigh-ho, 
With the sound of long 7 comes the e7, as you know; 
There’s kaleidoscope, eiderdown, seismograph, too, 

As some more of the words to illustrate, they’ll do. 


No exception to et when the sound is long a 
Can be found in a word though you search for a day; 


To illustrate: take freight, and add sleigh, and then heir; 


The word rein, also vein, even feint, and then their. 


In the second it is written et when the sound 

Is short 7 or short e (these exceptions are found, 

As in mischief, and kerchief, and sieve, and in friend— 
If correctly they’re spelled, on ze they’ll depend). 


The third use of ei is when following c— 

Then the z doing duty must follow the e— 
(Financier’s an exception to this, it’s quite clear, 
But there’s naught in this word to cause any fear). 


In the fourth are “‘six freaks” with ei that’s called e 
(Six exceptions to using ie when called e), 

As in seize, and in leisure, in weird, and in neither, 
Not omitting the words inveigle and either). 


ENVOY 


With the long sound of e write ie without fear; 
After c comes ei—is my meaning quite clear ? 


Where exceptions are shown, as you read through each verse, 
You can learn them all right, though your head may feel worse. 
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ALICE BERLINGETT 


NorFOLK, VIRGINIA 


THE BLESSED BLUNDER 


What weary teacher has not often felt like calling down blessings 
on the head of the pupil who, instead of making a commonplace mistake, 
says something comically wrong? The hearty laugh that follows light- 
ens and brightens the atmosphere like a shower in spring, making all 
the pupils seem so much more intellectual and better disposed than 


before. 
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A girl, when asked what people probably first inhabited America, 
says: ‘‘I don’t really know. The book didn’t say exactly, but I think 
it was Adam and Eve,” and the schoolmistress feels tempted to add 
twenty to her mark instead of deducting it. She remembers with 
lasting gratitude the brown-eyed boy who carefully wrote, ‘‘My shoul- 
ders are between my head.” 

History gains in interest when we read that “ Joan of Arc was burned 
at the steak 7; and when we see that ‘the sun was shinning brightly” 
we have an entertaining vision of the king of day going up a pole in the 
manner of the common boy. 

It is refreshing to be told that ‘‘Antonio had often derailed Shy- 
lock,” and we relish one girl’s explanation of the statement that Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s coat and doublet were of a fashion that had been 
in and out twelve times since he first wore them. “Why,” said she, 
“‘T suppose he used to turn them and wear them inside out sometimes. ”’ 
The frequent dreary telling of Goldsmith anecdotes with the point 
left out is almost forgiven to the giri who argues, “Portia may have 
been good as a lawyer, but couldn’t have been a good housekeeper. 
For one thing, she was too pretty, and then she kept too many servants 
instead of doing some of the scrubbing herself, as I think every house- 
keeper ought 

Laughingly we rejoice with the mother who “clasps her long-lost 
child as a lion seizes its prey.”’ Tense lips relax as we read, “Shylock 
taught people to love money as a cat teaches her kittens to catch mice.” 
Well-worn blue pencil and red ink are gladly forgotten as the teacher 
glances at this interpretation of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Cuckoo”’: “The cuckoo 
is a bird that shrieks a very sweet cry which you don’t know where it 
comes from.”’ 

How happy are the girls in a college class when a graduate student 
ends her special paper on Milton’s sonnets with the patronizing assertion, 
“Of course his sonnet on his blindness closes with a trite quotation from 
the Bible.”” As we gasp the professor graciously inquires in what part 
of the Scriptures she finds that passage. Later I am reminded of this 
incident when two ladies who say they are well acquainted with the 
Bible ask if I can tell them in which of its books they can find that 
parable about the traveler who would not take off his cloak for the wind, 
but yielded to the gentle sunshine. They have searched their small 
concordance in vain for the parable. 

There are, too, occasional blunders in conduct that are wholly 
delightful. A polite boy, almost six feet tall and nearly always attentive, 
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sits in the front seat and absent-mindedly uses his book-strap for 
fastening his knees together as closely and firmly as possible. The 
teacher has had nothing amusing for half an hour, and the spirit of 
mischief prompts her to call suddenly on Hooker. He raises his bright 
eyes from the strap-buckles and starts promptly to rise to his feet. 
He starts twice, three times, and here the laugh begins. It has con- 
tinued many a time since at the memory of that serious, disgusted face 
and the determined gesture with which that strap was finally put into 
a pocket. 

Even some Sunday-school mistakes are blessings, though there the 
rising laugh must often have its heart-warming glow postponed. One 
little girl recites earnestly and convincingly her first golden text, “‘ Wis- 
dom is better than rubbish,” and another gives this version of part of the 
Twenty-third Psalm: “Thou restorest my hair with oil.”” The teacher 
herself once assured her listening class that when the apostles left certain 
cities “they shook off their feet against them.’’ The church occasionally 
gives joy that is hardly a “sanctuary blessing.’”’ Many a time has my 
spirit been lightened on recalling what I once heard from a preacher in 
a college chapel not far from Boston. He spoke of the undoubted in- 
spiration of the Bible, “and yet,” said he, “through the whole book we 
feel the flavor of a human hand.” 

Most of the sayings I have quoted would bring sorrow to the faithful 
hearts of the Harvard examiners in English, yet I can vouch for it that 
they have been helpful in the cause of education, for 


“A merry heart goes all the day.” 


Avice I. HAZELTINE 
Lake Erte COLLEGE 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


EDITORIAL 


The activities of the National Council Committee on Speech, 

to which special attention was called last month, are in accord 

with the best traditions of a society noted for effective 

Work for the 

Council committees. We may call into comparison the 

excellent preliminary reports of the Committee on 

Economy of Time which have appeared in recent numbers of the 

Journal. Effective committees are needed, for there is much to 
be done. 

First of all, there is the “follow-up” of the speech drive. One 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one week’s celebration a 
pure national language. The sentiment awakened must be 
developed into persistent effort to establish habitual care and 
practice. The study of essentials likewise, so well begun, should 
be continued, as no doubt it will be, until all the guidance possible 
in the making of courses has been provided. Beyond will still 
lie opportunity for the study of economy through method and 
management. 

Work on certain other problems has but just begun. The 
Committee on Examinations and Objective Measurements is known 
to have formulated a very comprehensive plan of attack and will 
soon offer a bibliography and also the results of evaluating typical 
questions. A new college committee has undertaken a timely 
investigation of Freshman and Sophomore courses, a field ripe for 
experimentation and adjustment. In the college field lies also 
the vexed question of the humanistic Ph.D. and the equally vexed 
question of how many credits in education may be demanded of 
candidates for diplomas to teach English. At the other extreme 
lies the work of the younger children. The committee in charge 
of the report on this phase of English may now claim the co- 
operation of a similar committee of the N.E.A. 

Several tasks long since begun are yet unfinished or are of the 
perennial variety. Such are the report on labor and cost of 
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English teaching. Progress has been made, but classroom condi- 
tions are still bad and the complete report is much needed. The 
whole weight of the Council must be thrown behind it if English 
teaching is ever to be put on a laboratory basis. Interest in 
plays is growing rapidly. The reading of drama as literature is, 
in not a few places, largely replaced by the acting of plays and 
by attempts at original dramatization. This is akin to the intro- 
duction of the study of magazines, and like that study aims to 
assist young people to enjoy and profit by the best in contem- 
porary writing. More and more is heard, too, of ‘‘ vocational” 
English, both in school and in college. The special requirements 
of such occupations as office work and engineering doubtless call 
for recognition in the school or college work done in preparation 
for them. How far such preparation can anticipate the needs 
which will arise is yet disputed. Many fear a cutting down of 
the period devoted to English for “cultural” purposes. What 
after all is meant by “culture”’ ? 

Then we may turn to the really pressing problems of how to 
get a sufficient supply of competent teachers, how to keep them 
in one place long enough to reap the fruits of their ripe experience, 
and how to organize a system of supervision that shall co-ordinate, 
inspire, and lead without repressing or hindering. Even the best 
teachers, moreover, need straw for their bricks. It is as yet to 
be had but meagerly. The library, the crowning glory of a well- 
equipped school, is still as a rule pitifully inadequate in the high 
schools and almost wanting in the grades below. Yet without it 
the teacher is compelled either to resort to oral methods—wasteful 
when used to excess—or to depend upon textbooks, books neces- 
sarily abnormal in condensation and dependent upon supplement- 
ing from more generous sources. In real life people use libraries; 
hence school life should provide ample opportunity for doing so. 

These and many other problems the Council must help to solve. 
That is its excuse for being. Let him who has put his hand to 
the plow not turn back, and may others join in the good work. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL a OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Boston, Massachusetts, November, 24-26, 1919 


All general sessions in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Boylston Street entrance. Headquarters at the Hotel Brunswick. 


MonpDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 24 
CONFERENCE ON THE SUPERVISION OF ENGLISH TEACHING, 9:30 O’CLOCK 


Leaders: E. B. RICHARDS, state inspector of English, Albany, New York; 
Epwarp H. WesstTeER, Technical High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Maurice J. LAcey, principal, West Roxbury 
High School, Boston; Epwin L. MILLER, principal, North- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

The English Teacher at School to the Doughboy—C. C. Certain, 

director of English in the Post and Divisional Schools in France. 


Monpbay AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24 
GENERAL SESSION, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


President’s Address: JosepH M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota. 
The Discipline of Ideas—Irvinc Bassirt, Harvard University. 
English Composition as a Mode of Behavior—Frep N. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
The Board of Directors will meet at the Hotel Brunswick at 4:30 
o’clock. 
Monpbay EVENING, NOVEMBER 24 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 O0’CLOCK 


A Symposium on Forward Movements: 
1. Local English Clubs in New England—W. S. Hrincuman, Groton 
School, Groton, Mass. 
2. Good English Clubs in the Schools—Cravup1a E. CRruMPTON, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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3. Standardizing the High-School Library—Mary E. HAtt, Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

4. Standards in Composition—StTeritinc A. LEonarD, Lincoln 
School, New York City. 


TUESDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 25 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O’CLOCK 


Topic: Basic Principles and the Relations of Home, School, and College. 
1. Co-operation of All Factors—Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse 
University. 
2. What Is “English” ?—HeEnry S. Cansy, Yale University. 
3. What the Schools Expect from the Colleges—Emma Breck, 
University School, University of California. 
4. Discussion. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


Chairman, A. B. Stas, West High School, Rochester, N.Y. 
Unified Composition Courses—CoRNELIA CARHART WARD, Hunter 
College High School, New York City. j 
Standard Scales and Measurements in Diagnostic Teaching—OLIvE ELy 
Hart, South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Place of Oral English in the High-School Course—J. C. TRESSLER, 
Newtown High School, New York City. 
Discussion. 
College Section 
Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, AsHtEY H. THorNDIKE, Columbia University. 
Considerations for and against the Proposed Humanistic Requirement 
for the Degree of Ph.D.—Leaders: FRANK AYDELOTTE, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Joun L. Lowes, Harvard 
University. 
General Discussion. 
Elementary-School Section 
Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, Burr F. Jones, Massachusetts Board of Education. 
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Extension Section 
Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, Percy W. Lone, Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 

Adaptation of College Courses for University Extension—PErcy W. Lone, 
Director of Extension Work in English, Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, Boston. 

Social Influences of University Extension English—Franx W. HERsEy, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Some Problems of Americanization—Mrs. CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, Boston. 


Library Section 
Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, MARTHA PRITCHARD, State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

What the English Teacher Can Do with an Effective School Library— 
Speaker to be announced. 

Discussion, led by Emma Breck, University School, University of 
California. 

What the Librarian Wants to Do for the English Department—ANNE 
Eaton, librarian of Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York City. 

Discussion, led by Marion Lovis, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

What the “Library Hour” Can Do in the Schools—James F. Hosic, 
Chicago Normal College. 

Discussion, led by EpitrH Moses, State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


Business MEETING, LrprARy LECTURE HALL, 4:30 O'CLOCK 


Annual Dinner, Harvard Union, Cambridge, 6:30 o’clock. 
Addresses by well-known speakers. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 26 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 O’CLOCK 
Unfinished Business—g to 9:30 o’clock. 
The Follow-Up of the Speech Drive—Harry G. PAu, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 
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Training for Speaking and Acting—FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, American 
Academy of Dramatic Art, New York City. 

The Course in Plays—Franx G. Tompxins, Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
CONFERENCE ON TEACHER-TRAINING, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
Chairman, Cuares S. THomas, director of English in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Suggestions to English Supervisors—Speaker to be announced. 
Symposium: The Visible Future Supply of Well-trained Teachers of 

English. 
, 1. Inthe College—Franxuin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

2. In the High School—Harry G. PAvt, University of Illinois. 

3. In the Elementary Schools—FRANK W. BALLOU, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, Mass. 

4. Discussion. 

Library Exhibit 

An exhibit of helps in teaching English and of books for school 
libraries will be installed in the Public Library by Mary Davis, librarian, 
Brookline, Mass., and BertHA E. MAnoney, director of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls. 

The New England School Library Association will serve tea on 
Tuesday afternoon to all visitors to the exhibit and will “talk shop.” 


Hotel Accommodations 
Reservation of rooms should be made in advance. Rates at the 
Hotel Brunswick are $2.00 for a single room with running water or $2.50 
with bath, and up. Other hotels near by are the Lenox, the Vendome, 
the Victoria, the Copley Square, the Copley Plaza, and the Westminster. 
Prices at the last two are $4.00 and up. 


DETROIT LIBRARIANS 


At the Teachers’ Institute held in Detroit the first week in September 
the librarians of the Detroit high schools met for the first time as a 
working part of the educational system of that city. The programs 
were very interesting and the discussions helpful and productive of 
much enthusiasm. 
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On Wednesday Miss Florence Hopkins, of Central High School, 
was leader. She presented Miss Crum, of the Burton Library, who 
gave an interesting talk about the Burton Library, a fine collection of 
books and manuscripts on American and local history, which is to have 
its own corner in the new city library. 

Miss Amelia Poray, librarian at Northeastern High School, led the 
discussion of Thursday. On her program were Miss Winton, of Cass 
High School, who discussed the use of government publications; 
Mr. Norvak, the principal of Northeastern, who spoke of the value of 
the library in the high school and the relations between the faculty and 
librarian; Mr. Becthel spoke shortly on library work, and Miss Hodge 
on the aesthetic side of library work. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, of Eastern High School, was the Friday leader 
and presented the following program: “Subject Analytics,’ Mrs. 
Holmes, of Northwestern High School; “Co-operation between 
Teachers and Librarians,” Miss Rockafellow, of Northern High School; 
“The Library as a Factor in Good Citizenship,” Miss Amelia Poray, of 
Northeastern High School. Miss Poray’s talk was an extremely fitting 
close for the three days of conference and awakened the librarians to the 
consciousness that they are really becoming a vital part of the school 


system. 
Mary F. Hotmes 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Among the Bulletins of the Bureau of Education which have appeared 
within the last few months are the following: “Schools of Scandinavia, 
Finland, and Holland”; “Increases in Salaries of College Teachers”’; 
“The Rural Teacher of Nebraska’’; ‘‘The Adjustment of the Teaching 
Load in a University”; “A Half-Time Mill School”; “Lessons from 
the War and Their Application in the Training of Teachers”; ‘“‘Edu- 
cation in Great Britain and Ireland”; ‘The American Spirit in Edu- 
cation”; ‘‘Training Little Children’’; ‘Educational Hygiene”; “List 
of References on Vocational Education’; ‘Educational Changes in 
Russia”; ‘Life of Henry Barnard”; ‘Education in Switzerland, 1916- 
1918”; ‘Education in Italy”; “List of References on the Junior High 
School”; “Industrial Art a National Asset”; ‘‘Monthly Record of 
Current Educational Publications’; ‘Stories for Young Children.” — 
Those interested in French books will enjoy having Le Livre Contem- 
porain, issued gratis by the Schoenhoff Book Company, 15 Beacon 
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Street, Boston, Massachusetts.—The Springfield Tests of 1846, given 
to similar pupils in 1905-6, are discussed by John L. Riley in a pamphlet 
issued by the Holden Patent Book-Cover Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Those who bemoan the decadence of modern times 
should by all means read this pamphlet.—The Quarterly Bulletin of the 
State Normal School at Minot, North Dakota, for August, 1919, contains 
pageants on America as worked out in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
elementary school.—‘‘The Print Shop in School Education” is the title 
of a paper by Richard G. Boone, which is being circulated as a reprint 
from the Sierra Educational News, San Francisco.—An excellent 
“Course of Study and Syllabus for the Teaching of English to Non- 
English-Speaking Adults” has been compiled by Henry G. Goldberger 
and Samuel J. Brown and is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York and Chicago. This is one of the most helpful documents on 
the subject and should be familiar to all who are dealing with the 
teaching of English to foreigners.—Circular No. 14 of the Department 
of Instruction at Des Moines, Iowa, is devoted to a spelling list and a 
discussion of the teaching of spelling, prepared by Professor E. E. Lewis, 
of the College of Education of the State University.—Spelling is also 
the subject of School Document No. 17, issued by the Department 
of Educational Investigation and Measurement of the Boston Public 
Schools.—Additional material on spelling will be found in the lists of 
spelling words compiled for the public schools of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. The paper-bound pamphlets have words for drill and have been 
prepared for each grade. Address the Superintendent of Instruction.— 
An excellent guide for the observance of special days has been prepared 
by the State Department of Education of New Jersey under the direction 
of the superintendent, Calvin N. Kendall—An unusually suggestive 
curriculum for the elementary school has been prepared and published 
by the faculty of the State Normal School at San Diego, California.— 
In the Bulletin of the State Teachers’ College at Kirksville, Missouri, 
for October-November, 1918, will be found an interesting account of the 
observance of Better Speech Week in that institution.—‘‘The Victory 
of the Gardens—a Pageant in Four Episodes,” written: by Ethel Allen 
Murphy for the United States School Garden Army, is published by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington.—Professor Ira Shoemaker, of 
Denison University, has prepared for his students a “Guide to Theme- 
Writing,” with blank pages for notes and a calendar. This is issued in 
paper covers. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
WHAT IS SCHOLARSHIP ? 


If one may judge by the published articles, there is a healthy 
tendency at the present time to revise our notions as to the function 
of advanced study in American colleges. Writing on the topic, ‘“ Ameri- 
can Scholarship,” in the Yale Review for October, Frederick E. Pierce 
deplores the domination of American thought by German scholarship. 
He does not dispute the debt that American scientists owe to their 
Teutonic colleagues. He believes, however, that it is now clear that 
something has been wrong with our graduate study. The object of it 
should be not merely a search for facts. It must include also the ability 
to put those facts together and interpret them in a style to make their 
message convincing. Facts, moreover, may be sought by other than 
statistical methods. Genuine /iterary scholarship is to be attained by 
searching contact with the great creative writers. Scholarship is truth 
and truth is to be attained not by plodding Prussian drillmasters but by 
poet-scholars. 

THE BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY 


In the same issue of the Review appears a stimulating study on 
“The Birth of Democracy,” by Charles Foster Kent. He traces the 
political facts and customs of the early New England towns back to the 
democratic ideals and institutions which the Hebrews inherited from 
their romantic ancestors. In time of war the members of the ancient 
Semitic tribe selected its leader. Thus Gideon, Saul, and Davd were 
chosen and founded a line of rulers. In peace also was found a place 
for democracy. In early Israel the organization of a Hebrew town was 
thoroughly democratic. All questions of a political, social, religious, 
or legal nature were decided in town meetings. In the remarkable 
constitution found in the Book of Deuteronomy, moreover, a bold 
attempt is made to incorporate democratic principles in definite laws 


- and institutions. On the broad foundations laid by Israel’s patriots 


and prophets Jesus built a comprehensive program for a democracy 
that would include all classes and races. This program, which we are 
wont to call the Kingdom of God, may be more exactly described as the 
democracy of God. Thus in both the New and the Old Testaments the 
early settlers in America found inspiration for government by the people. 
That the New England pioneers directly imitated many of the institu- 
tions of the Old Testament seems clear. 
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BOOKS AND READING 


The September number of the Bookman contains an unusually large 
number of articles suggestive to those who are concerned with pupils, 
books, and reading. Miss Annie Carroll Moore, of the New York 
Public Library, writes interestingly of “Viewing and Reviewing Books 
for Children.”’ She recalls St. Nicholas of 1873 and the work of Mary 
Mapes Dodge and Frank R. Stockton. She remembers that Horace 
E. Scudder was the editor of a children’s magazine, The Riverside 
Magazine for Young People, three years before he became editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Besides his magazine work he carried on a crusade 
against the school readers of the time and wrote a book known as 
Childhood in Literature and Art. It was Mrs. Dodge who induced 
Kipling to contribute to St. Nicholas, and with the writing of “ Ricki- 
Ticki-Tavi” and ‘“Toomai of the Elephants’ began the Jungle Books. 
Miss Moore leads up to a forecast of the plans of the Atlantic Monthly 
for a new series of books for children and ends with a rapid review of a 
number of recent publications by various houses. 

Other articles in this number of the Bookman present “The Current 
Taste in Fiction: A Survey,” by John Wolcott; “Teaching Patriotism 
through Books,”’ by Henry Litchfield West; and “ The People’s Theatre,” 
by Walter Pritchard Eaton. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING AS A DISEASE 


Surely no reader of the Ailantic Monthly will fail to chuckle over 
Burges Johnson’s whimsical article on ‘“‘After-Dinner Speaking,”’ which 
appears in the October number. The story of his experience with the 
man who will talk but a minute or two and insists on talking thirty-five 
minutes can be duplicated, no doubt, by most of our readers. Only 
Burges Johnson, however, would think of tracing the difficulty to a sort 
of hypnosis, and certainly only such as he could present the matter with 
so much spice. Portland cement in place of pebbles would be a good 
prescription for more would-be orators than the young man to whom 
Mr. Johnson’s colleague applied for advice. 


REVIEWS 


THE SCIENCE OF SPELLING 


In the race to attain a school practice based on data scientifically 
determined, spelling seems clearly to be in the lead. Rice began it, 
Ayers made remarkable progress, Jones, Cook, O’Shea, Pryor, Suzzallo, 
Horne, and others have contributed, and Tidyman' has now made a 
summary with additions of his own which must gratify all who hope for a 
science of education. It is difficult to see how much that is of importance 
can be added to his exposition for a good while to come. 

The 178 pages of the book are thus distributed: to nine chapters 
dealing with the selecton and classification of words, testing words to 
determine their difficulty, the presentation of words, independent 
study by the pupils, the prevention and treatment of errors, testing, 
the measurement to spelling efficiency and factors affecting spelling 
efficiency, 144 pages; to spelling plans and a minimum word-list con- 
taining the words common to four or more of the six most extensive 
spelling investigations, 17 pages; to a classified and annotated bib- 
liography and to the index, the remaining 16 pages. The whole is 
well organized, well provided with headings, citations of authorities, 
and summaries. No reader certainly, unless aaa obtuse, can fail 
to follow and grasp the ideas. 

In spite of the author’s evident intention to compile a scholarly 
account according to present knowledge, he is never abstract or vaguely 
theoretical. On the contrary, practical suggestions abound. Such, 
for example, are his directions for preliminary testing on Friday of the 
difficulty of each of the words which the teacher purposes to teach 
during the following week. Even the author’s chapter on the psycho- 
logical basis of spelling is direct, simple, and readable by those to whom 

the very word psychology is disquieting. 

? Mr. Tidyman’s useful monograph is not intended, however, to 
supply a universal spelling-book and a machine-made method of attack. 
He assumes, and rightly, that diagnosis will be necessary in the case 
of each class and of each individual. Methods must be varied also to 
meet the situation as it is found to exist. But he must be slow to strike 
fire indeed who will not find in the book inspiration and guidance suffi- 
cient to enable him to meet any ordinary difficulty that may arise. 

*The Teaching of Spelling. By Witttarp F. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1919, $0.90. 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 
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1919. Pp. 150. 
Intended to assist college students to attain correctness in the use of English. 

Sentences and Thinking. By NorMAN Foerster and J. M. STEADMAN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 121. $0.75. 

“‘A practice book in sentence-making” for Freshmen in college. 

Guide to Composition. By James Fincu Royster and StirH THoMpson. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 204. 

A handbook, including lists of books for reading. 

New Words Self-defined. By C. AtpHonso SmitH. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1919. Pp. 215. $1.25. 

Expository Writing. By Metvin James Curt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp. 312. $1.25. 

A college text, well supplied with illustrative material and exercises for practice. 

Stylebook of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
Compiled by GEorGE SummeEy, Jr. State College Record, Vol. 18, No. t. 
Published by the College at West Raleigh, N.C. 

Practice Sheets for English Composition. By James Fincn Royster and 
StirH THompson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. 

Practical Exercises in English. By Roy Davis. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. 
Pp. 208. $0.52. 

Graded Sentences for Analysis. By Mary B. RossMAN and Mary W. MILts. 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1918. Pp. 77. 

Constructive Dictation. By EDwarD HALL GARDNER. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 376. 

A volume of good business letters to be used in training stenographers. 

University Debaters’ Annual—1g18-1919. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1919. Pp. 234. $1.80 net. 

Speeches delivered in debate in the colleges. 

First Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle English—1050-1400. 
By Joun Epwin WEeEtts. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 1037. 

A Geographical Dictionary of Milton. By ALLAN H. GrtBERT. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 322. 
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The Old English Elene, Phoenix, and Physiologus. Edited by ALBERT STAN- 
BURROUGH COOK, 1919. Pp. 239. 

The Lay of the Cid. Translated into English verse by R. SELDEN Rose and 
LeonarD Bacon. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1919. 
Pp. 130. 

A semicentennial publication of the university. 

Tamburlaine the Great. By (CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Acting version, 
prepared under direction of EpGAR MONTILLION WOOLLEY and STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENT. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 6s. 
Paper covers. 

The Changing Drama. By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. Cincinnati: Stewart 
and Kidd Co., 1919. Pp. 320. $1.75 net. 

First published in 1914 and now presented in a new edition to set forth the 
conditions with which playwrights are surrounded as they resume their art after 
the war. A very useful survey. 

Public Education in the United States. By ELttwoop P. CuBBERLEY. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 517. $1.80. 

“An introductory textbook dealing with the larger problems of present-day 
education in the light of their historical development.” The first satisfactory book 
in this field. 

Fifty Years of American Education. By ERNEST CARROLL Moore. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 96. $0.80. 

Experimental Education. By Rospert R. Rusk. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 346. $2.50. 

A new edition of a valuable treatise. The author is British but nevertheless 
names American authors almost exclusively in the references appended to his chapters. 


Socializing the Three R’s. By RutH Mary WEEKs. New York: Macmillan, 
1919. Pp. 182. 
Brief, suggestive chapters on educational method, with lists of additional readings. 
Modern Elementary School Practice. By GEorGE E. FREELAND. New York: 


Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 408. 
A simple treatment of method with emphasis on the use of projects and the 


newer types of classroom control. 
The Boy Scout’s Book of Stories. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
FRANKLIN K. Matuiews. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919. Pp. 


423. $2.00. 
A “sizable” collection of the stories that boys like compiled by the head librarian 


of the Boy Scout organization. Big boys will find diversion too. 
Stories of Great Adventures. By CAROLYN SHERWIN Battey. Illustrated by 
Ciara M. Burp. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co., rg19. Pp. 


222. 
Adaptations of incidents from the stories of King Asther, Robin Hood, Roland, 


Beowulf, Fritjiof, and other heroes. 


